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‘Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament 
No cloud above, no earth below 

A unwerse of sky and snow.” 


—WHITTIER 





AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST 


VoL. 46, No. 1 JANUARY 1939 


BY THE EDITOR 


Although events in foreign countries and problems at home 

January presage difficult times within the coming year, we in the 
1939 United States have much to make us feel the obligation 
growing out of special advantages. We do not live in daily 

terror of the next war; we have not felt the restriction or denial of 
personal freedom in speech or religion; nor have we witnessed the 
ravages of mass persecutions blighting both victims and persecutors. 
We in the United States have thus far been spared these things. We 
still have the blessings and opportunities of a representative govern- 
ment and a democratic way of life, and these privileges carry with 
them the obligation to hand these institutions on to the generations 
with an increment of betterment for the opportunities they afford us. 
No group within the Nation benefits more through our demo- 
cratic institutions than do the wage-earners. We are assured equal 
educational and political rights with all others and the right to organ- 
ize in self-controlled unions to promote our welfare through collective 
bargaining, labor legislation and other legitimate activities. Union 
membership is the key to progress in all fields that contribute to higher 
levels of living. Our unions and our union movement are the guar- 
antee for justice and democratic opportunities for the great majority 
of our population. It is the agency through which terms and condi- 
tions of work are negotiated—decisions which condition the lives of 
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the workers concerned and determine an important cost item in the 
industry. The character and the reputation of our unions are there- 
fore of vital importance to wage-earners, to management and to the 
community in which the production concerns are located. Major and 
final responsibility rests on the union itself for determination of con- 
structive objectives and practical policies, growing out of realization 
that permanent progress for one group can be gained only by mutual 
advancement of the interests of all. The union functioning in accord 
with this understanding must be a dependable institution with a dis- 
ciplined membership educated to direct union affairs constructively and 
in promotion of a long range plan. As such a union has obligations 
which it fulfills, it must also have rights maintained by Society which 
neither private individuals nor government administrators may dis- 
regard. If we would maintain democratic institutions our unions 
cannot be made pawns for the personal advancement of individuals or 
groups of individuals promoting special causes. A union must be free 
to function under its constitution and special rules and in accord with 
majority decisions of membership. 

The sure foundation upon which unions can be founded is the 
distinctive function performed in production. Similar work problems 
calling for similar capacities and training, similar responsibility for 
achieving similar standards of production, are ties which reach into 
the very depths of personality and which mold men into the purpose 
and spirit of unionism. Too broad a base introduces so many dif- 
ferentials that the spirit of unity grows lax. The local union, there- 
fore, is well advised to seek a basis for real unity in craft or occupa- 
tion, but between the unions working under one management there 
must be developed the channels and the spirit of cooperation and wider 
unity which becomes possible through these channels to which func- 
tional differentials are referred so that matters of common interest can 
be dealt with through coordinated union action. Organizing the sep- 
arate units to deal with their individual problems and integrated action 
for advancement of the interests of all are principles fundamental in 
the program of the American Federation of Labor which have brought 
sustained progress in the past and which promise sustained welfare. 

Our policies have been developed with an understanding that 
rights for our unions entail obligations to respect the rights of other 
groups and that we cannot hope for permanent progress by invading 
the rightful fields of others. 

In peace and in war the United States has found the American 
Federation of Labor mindful of its obligations to communities and 
to the Nation. For the coming year, which promises to be eventful 
in world history, we pledge ourselves to the policies which we have 
thus far followed, to the pursuit of our own welfare without stirring 
up class passions and warfare, and to the maintenance of democratic 
ideals within the labor movement and our common life. 
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The National Labor Relations Board has not been 
Another Rebuke able to maintain an impartial role necessary to 
to N.L.R. B. even-handed justice in the unfortunate labor civil 

war precipitated in this country by the unions 
seceding from the American Federation of Labor. It has issued and 
timed orders to the advantage of those seeking to undermine or 
weaken the American Federation of Labor. A life or death struggle 
was on between the International Seamen’s Union and the National 
Maritime Union, a new organization seeking to replace the older 
union. The Peninsular and Occidental Steamship Company had 
operated under a contract with the International Seamen’s Union. A 
labor dispute developed in Florida and Cuba. Organizers of the 
National Maritime Union spread propaganda among the men and 
persuaded them to leave the International Seamen’s Union and to join 
the National Maritime Union. A sit-down strike followed which 
delayed sailing two days. Somewhat later the company dismissed 145 
seamen, members of the National Maritime Union, and hired mem- 
bers of the International Seamen’s Union, which did not sanction sit- 
down strikes. 

The National Labor Relations Board intervened and held that 
the discharges were illegal discrimination against the National Mari- 
time Union and ordered their reinstatement. The Board charged that 
the company did discharge the men at the time of the sit-down but 
had talked against the National Maritime Union and had urged the 
seamen to retain membership in the International Seamen’s Union. 
In order to assure control over their ships in operation and the safety 
of their passengers, the company discharged all who retained National 
Maritime Union membership and replaced them by International Sea- 
men’s Union men. Disregarding the fact that a sit-down strike was 
in effect mutiny, the Board claimed the company was discriminatory 
against the National Maritime Union. 

The Circuit Court overruled the order of the Board with the 
following statement: 


The owners of the vessels, their masters and other officers are 
required to exercise the highest degree of care and skill for the pres- 
ervation of passengers and crews and to safely transport the cargo. 

This duty is superior to all other considerations in the operation 
of ships. Implicit obedience to the lawful orders of the master is 
required on a vessel. Without that there would be no safety. 

Engaging in sit-down strikes in defiance of their officers was at 
least prima facie evidence that the crews were guilty of mutiny. It 
would be difficult to imagine any greater grounds of incompetency 
than disobedience of the lawful orders of the master and the possibility 
of mutiny. It would be gross negligence for a vessel to put to sea 
with that kind of crew. 

It is the duty of the Board to decide the case before it on all the 
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evidence. It is not at liberty to rely upon part of the evidence in sup- 
port of its findings, and put aside all other indisputed evidence. 


The U. S. Supreme Court refused to reopen the case. Although 
justice is done, the damage done by the Board in this and similar 
orders undermining an international union which under Andrew Furv- 
seth and his sailor companions had been built up through years of con- 
certed effort, cannot be undone, The Board is responsible for human 
institutions which it may harm by ignorance as well as by prejudice. 


That nine gruelling years of depression have not been in 
Platform of vain to employers is evidenced by the 1938 platform 
Congress of of our Nation’s manufacturers. That program begins 
Industry with this statement: 


The first concern of business continues to be recovery and jobs. 

There is an enormous pent-up demand which, if met, would pro- 
vide jobs, raise living standards and increase security for the citizen 
against individual misfortune. 

America’s progress depends upon a united effort of industry, 
commerce, agriculture and labor in cooperation with Government. 


Here indeed is new vision of our industrial problems for the 
business leaders of this country. No longer a plea merely to be re- 
leased from governmental restrictions and regulation so that industry 
may save itself and regain prosperity, but a proposal for a united 
effort of industry, agriculture, commerce and labor in cooperation 
with Government. Upon this foundation we could develop plans for 
mutual progress and economic security. Labor realizes as definitely 
as does any other element in this group that unless our present eco- 
nomic institutions can give all groups an opportunity to earn a living, 
democracy itself is in peril. 

Three fundamental principles are the basis of present day civili- 
zation according to this platform: Religious and other individual 
liberties; representative political democracy; and private enterprise. 
These are principles that have made America a land of opportunity. 
These are the things we would like to assure to everybody. Industry’s 
proposal that labor, industry, commerce and agriculture attempt to 
apply these principles to present day economic problems under Gov- 
ernmental coordination, promises hope for democratic institutions. 

Industrial management set forth its responsibility in these terms: 


1. Interest itself actively in the economic and social needs of the 
times; present suggestions to meet the problems involved; and tell 
the story of industry’s views and accomplishments to the public. 

2. Publish frequently simple and informative statements con- 
cerning financial and other operations, in order to interest both em- 
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ployes and stockholders more directly in company problems and 
operations. 

3. Consistently maintain quality standards; develop and improve 
products offered by means of market research, technical research and 
experimentation; make price adjustments as rapidly as improved 
manufacturing processes and other economies will permit without in- 
jury to employes, to creditors and owners, including stockholders. 

4. So manage its financial inventory and customer credit policies 
as to effect the maximum volume of production, distribution and em- 
ployment that can be maintained continuously. 

5. Maintain sound relations with its employes as set forth in 
the following section of this program. 

6. Conduct its business so that it is at all times a desirable citizen 
of the local community in which it operates. 

7. Encourage dudes functioning and co-operation of associa- 
tions to consider community, state and national problems. 


Under “Labor Relations’”’ is included this statement: 


Industrial management recognizes that employes who wish to 
bargain collectively are entitled to do so, in whatever form they de- 
termine, through their own freely chosen representatives, and without 
intimidation or restraint from any source. 


What a revolution from the time when captains of industry 
argued their right to run their business as they wished! To be sure 
the unnecessary phrase “from any source” might be used to limit 
union freedom but as progress the American Federation of Labor 
welcomes this new position of organized employers as an opportunity 
for real progress. 


More than a century ago our Nation declared for a 
Federal Aid public school system. Organized labor was a leader 
for in that movement. Workers of that day wanted equal 
Education educational opportunities for their children who were 

to become the voters of the next decades. Organized 
labor is again at the head of a movement to provide the means to 
make possible equal educational opportunities for all in conformity 
with the best standards. 

As a Nation we have to think of our citizens as a whole not as 
citizens of the several states. Workers move freely from one state to 
another following their jobs or seeking employment. No state or 
section can be sure of a uniformly educated citizenry unless there is 
uniformity of opportunity throughout the Nation. Federal allotments 
to states where low local incomes have deprived children of educa- 
tional opportunities equal to those of more prosperous states, are 
essential for assuring anything like real equality of educational op- 
portunity as a basis for democratic government and way of life. 
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A legislative proposal for this purpose was introduced in the 
last session of Congress and will be considered in the coming session. 
This measure follows recommendations of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education which came into being as a result of Labor’s 
demands. Mistakes and abuses with respect to vocational education 
roused our indignation to petition for redress. The result was an 
Advisory Committee on Vocational Education which found it im- 
possible to make recommendations with regard to that field without 
considering all of education. The President widened the scope of the 
Committee’s inquiry and made it responsible for recommendations 
for the whole field. In the main, Labor concurs in the Committee’s 
findings and in sponsoring the bill to put them into effect. 

We have drafted amendments which follow the directions of 
our last convention. In general these amendments would insist upon 
the same democratic principles for federal relations to public schools 
as we have found necessary for local schools-representative citizen 
control. For the administration of federal grants to the states there 
should be a citizen board or commission to advise the Commissioner 
of Education just as there are local school boards all over the country. 
For the Federal administration of vocational education, there should 
be a Federal advisory committee consisting of equal representation 
for labor, employers and vocational educators with similar commit- 
tees at every administrative level within the states. Such committees, 
truly representative, are necessary to keep vocational education con- 
stantly serving workers in a changing industry. 

Labor believes Federal aid to state educational plans is the most 
important move toward real equality of educational opportunity 
for all. 


The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Con- 
Rights of _ solidated Edison case directs the National Labor Rela- 
Unions tions Board to observe a fundamental principle which 

should make for greater justice in the orders of the 
Board. That principle is that the Board does not have unlimited 
discretion to deal with labor situations in a way that promotes the 
interests of favored groups. As Chief Justice Hughes, who wrote the 
opinion of the Court, vigorously states: 


The Act contemplates the making of contracts with labor organ- 
izations. That is the manifest objective in providing for collective 
bargaining. Under Section 7 (29 U.S. C. 157) the employees of the 
companies are entitled to self-organization, to join labor organiza- 
tions and to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. The 80 per cent of the employees who were members of 
the Brotherhood and its locals, had that right. They had the right 
to choose the Brotherhood as their representative for collective bar- 
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aining and to have contracts made as the result of that bargaining. 
othing that the employers had done deprived them of that right. 
Nor did the contracts make the Brotherhood and its locals exclusive 
representatives for collective bargaining. On this point the contracts 
speak for themselves. They simply constitute the Brotherhood the 
collective bargaining agency for those employees who are its members. 
The Board by its order did not direct an election to ascertain who 
should represent the employees for collective bargaining. Section 
g(c) (29 U.S. C. 159(c)). Upon this record, there is nothing to 
show that the employees’ selection as indicated by the Brotherhood 
contracts has been superseded by any other selection by a majority of 
employees of the companies so as to create an exclusive agency for 
bargaining under the statute, and in the absence of such an exclusive 
agency the employees represented by the Brotherhood, even if they 
were a minority, clearly had the right to make their own choice. 
Moreover, the fundamental purpose of the Act is to protect inter- 
state and foreign commerce from interruptions and obstructions 
caused by industrial strife. This purpose appears to be served by 
these contracts in an important degree. Representing such a large 
percentage of the employees of the companies, and precluding strikes 
and providing for the arbitration of disputes, these agreements are 
highly protective to interstate and foreign commerce. They contain 
no terms which can be said to “affect commerce” in the sense of the 
Act so as to justify their abrogation by the Board. The disruption 
of these contracts, even pending proceedings to ascertain by an elec- 
tion the wishes of the majority of employees, would remove that 
salutary protection during the intervening period. 


The Board, in the opinion of the Court, had authority only to 
order the company to desist from unfair labor practices and to take 
affirmative action including reinstatement with or without back pay 
as would effectuate the purposes of the Act. The Court said the 
Board’s authority did not extend to invalidation of the contract with 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The Act, 
according to the Supreme Court, does not give express authority to 
the Board to invalidate contracts with independent labor organiza- 
tions. The Board has authority to order the company to desist from 
unfair labor policies and to take affirmative action that will assure to 
wage-earners the right to bargain collectively and no power to make 
orders of a punitive nature. 

There is a very real difference in legal status between a standard 
trade union and a company union. Neither the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board nor any other governmental agency has the right to prevent 
a standard trade union from performing those legitimate functions 
for which it was organized. Workers may choose their unions and 
carry on collective bargaining without the approval or sanction of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Only when the employer denies 
them these rights can the Board restrain him. There was nothing in 
the contract of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
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which infringed on the rights of employees of the company not mem- 
bers of their union. The contract made this union the collective bar- 
gaining agency for its members. In the words of the Court: 


“ , . The Brotherhood and its locals were entitled to solicit 
members and the employees were entitled to join. These rights can- 
not be brushed aside as immaterial for they are of the very essence 
of the rights which the Labor Relations Act was passed to protect and 
the Board could not ignore or override them in professing to effectuate 
the policies of the Act. To say that of the 30,000 who did join there 
were not those who joined voluntarily or that the Brotherhood did not 
have members whom it could properly represent in making these con- 
tracts would be to indulge in extravagant and unwarranted assumption. 
The employers’ practices, which were complained of, could be stopped 
without imperiling the interests of those who for all that appears had 
exercised freely their right of choice.” 


Also very important was the clear cut decision of the Court on 
the jurisdiction of the Board over this utility. Although the New 
York Edison operates within one state it sells its product to firms 
operating in interstate commerce and the consequences of industrial 
strife in this company would be catastrophic: 


The exercise of the federal power to protect interstate and foreign 
commerce from injury does not depend upon a clash with state action 
and need not await the exercise of state authority. 


The National Labor Relations Board is now under new and 
explicit obligation to respect the rights of free trade unions. They 
are self-governing institutions—not to be controlled and directed by 
government if our democratic institutions are to continue. 


Industrial hygiene is a developing field whose benefac- 
Industrial tions to wage-earners will mean protection against indus- 
Health trial poisons and dusts that breed physical handicaps. 

Now and then our Nation is horrified by silicosis or 
radium tragedies, but as yet we have not set ourselves to the duty of 
preventing death by such unnecessary and terrible causes. Technical 
information exists that would protect workers and can be put to 
service through those governmental agencies charged with promoting 
the welfare of Labor. A few states have industrial hygiene divisions, 
such as New York and Massachusetts, within the State Department of 
Labor, but the majority need leadership by the Federal Government. 
Labor expects that leadership from the U. S. Department of Labor 
for industrial health is a problem that must be approached in the 
interests of Labor. The scientific and technical problems must, of 
course, be determined by those professionally competent, but remedial 
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action and policies based upon scientific findings must rest with Labor. 
This is a principle fundamental to democracy. 

Adequate information exists to prevent additional casualties from 
silicosis and other dust hazards—radium, radon gas and other indus- 
trial poisons. A service agency under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as to methods of operation would afford the most direct 
help in stimulating action on those problems both by state labor de- 
partments and by industries. This is not a field that lends itself to 
codes and general orders because of the technical elements involved 
in finding the facts and interpreting them. The U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Bureau of Standards have special contributions to 
make in safety and health in industry. Their experts detailed to work 
with the U. S. Department of Labor could initiate a program to make 
even radium safe for workers. 

The refining, mixing and application of radium is spreading to 
more plants but the problem of making these plants safe can still be 
readily attacked and solved if attacked now. The life of radium is 
practically unlimited and as its use in industry continues deposits 
develop that can only be detected by scientific instruments while the 
hazard to workers multiplies. In addition radon gas is constantly 
developing which is an insidious hazard. 

In rayon, a developing industry, industrial poisons are a special 
hazard. Soon through the whole list of industries. Labor wants this 
problem attacked so that workers may have a chance to have sound 
bodies and sane minds. The national health problem isto the fore. In- 
dustrial health is the special responsibility of our departments of labor. 


Now that a huge national defense program is to the fore, 

Skilled skilled craftsmen are an indispensability. This is welcome 
Workers news to the hundreds of thousands of craftsmen forced 
by the depression to take any jobs available, to find places 

on relief work, to become dependent on their families, or to accept 
straight relief for themselves and dependents. With a plan for na- 
tional defense comes opportunity for new activity for producer goods 
industries. The government wants aeroplanes and anti-aircraft guns. 
For the most part these must be built in private factories. Likewise 
with most of the munitions needed. Unquestionably more workers are 
needed for this program. Labor has proposed the following practical 
plan for meeting the needs: A committee of representatives of the 
Navy, War and Labor Departments together with representatives 
of organized labor to be responsible for assuring the necessary workers. 
From the first announcement of the defense program the press 

has been filled with rumors of huge apprenticeship and hurriedly de- 
veloped programs by the National Youth Administration and other 
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agencies not responsible for a long range program promoting national 
welfare at every stage. Such methods would only spell disaster for 
the defense program and for the welfare of the workers and civilian 
industries. Every experience has demonstrated that there is but one 
way of training young men for skilled work in industry and that is by 
working in actual industry—the apprenticeship way. The schoolroom is 
a necessary adjunct but of itself alone is as impossible as it is impractical. 
To depend primarily upon the schoolroom method is as absurd as it is 
misleading to those led to believe that the classroom is the open door 
to mechanical competency. 

On the basis of our experience Labor makes this program: That 
the unions of skilled craftsmen report to the Central Committee the 
names and addresses of craftsmen now available for work at pre- 
vailing rates: That both unions and employment offices search for 
craftsmen forced into other occupations and that where necessary 
vocational retraining opportunities be provided for the recovery of 
lost or impaired skill to enable the workers to fit into changed work 
conditions; if there is still need of more mechanics, that the employ- 
ment services and the unions canvass allied fields in order to muster 
workers who could more quickly prepare themselves for the avail- 
able work; and that apprentice training programs for the normal 
needs of industry be considered and stimulated under the normal 
agencies set up to do this work under proper conditions and safe- 
guards. These conditions apply also to vocational retraining programs. 
Educational planning is not a place for hysteria or for agencies with 
short-time responsibility. With more than eleven millions of unem- 
ployed, our first obligation is to provide them with work opportunities. 
There exists in our normal institutions full capacity to deal with this 
and other emergency problems. 
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FARMERS NEED LABOR’S COOPERATION 


CHARLTON OGBURN* 


AM doubly appreciative of the 
I honor of representing before this 
Convention President William 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, whose counsel I am, and in ad- 
dressing this great organization on a 
subject so very important as the “‘Bal- 
ance Between Labor, Industry and 
Agriculture.” Nothing is perhaps so 
important to the general welfare and 
to the maintenance of prosperity in 
our country as is the attainment of 
this proper balance between these 
three groups who produce the wealth 
of the United States. The three 
groups are all represented on the pro- 
gram this morning and if these three 
representatives possessed the good- 
will and the intelligence to work out 
a formula for attaining this balance 
and possessed the power to enforce 
their decision, then our government 
need not concern themselves so greatly 
with the pressure of internal prob- 
lems, but could devote their energies 
to the international relations which 
have lately become so serious. The 
most we three speakers this morning 
can do is to present our views for 
your consideration. But, of course, 
you are one of the three interested 
parties and the distinguished speaker 
for industry and I are guests invited 
from the other two groups in this 
triangular economy. May I at the 
beginning suggest that the representa- 
tives of these three groups in seeing 
the mote in his neighbor’s eye not 

overlook the beam in his own eye. 
* Address before the twentieth annual conven- 


tion of American Farm Bureau Federation, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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When I was asked to present to 
you the point of view of organized 
labor in a general discussion of this 
subject, I felt a hope that the invita- 
tion meant recognition, by your great 
Farm Bureau Federation, of how vital 
it is to a solution of our economic and 
social problems that farmers and or- 
ganized labor work together. It has 
been evident, too often in the past, 
that farmers and organized labor 
failed to understand and to sympa- 
thize with the others’ aims. It is the 
place of organized labor in our eco- 
nomic life which I want to make you 
see today, if I can. But, of course, 
in the brief space of a thirty minutes 
address, I cannot go far in educating 
this audience in the principles of or- 
ganized labor. My own education in 
that field came from years of study, 
first, as an impartial arbitrator in over 
one hundred wage arbitrations be- 
tween unions and employers, and sec- 
ondly, for the past four years as coun- 
sel for the American Federation of 
Labor. In the beginning I had to 
overcome a handicap of a background 
antagonistic to labor unions, which no 
doubt some of you have had to over- 
come. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is fifty-eight years old. During those 
fifty-eight years, under the able admin- 
istration first of Samuel Gompers and, 
secondly, of William Green, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has created 
for itself a position of prestige and 
power throughout our country. 

Unions of workers of labor are not 
dangerous, anti-social groups, to be 
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curbed, controlled, or destroyed. 
They are, on the contrary, responsi- 
ble, stabilizing, reasonable organiza- 
tions, interested in exactly the same 
things your organization is interested 
in: improving the working and the liv- 
ing conditions of their members and 
bringing about the broader distribu- 
tion of our national income which we 
have all come to recognize as essen- 
tial. Farmers are, in a very real 
sense, also workers. There is a basis 
for substantial and lasting community 
of interest between farmers and labor. 
It is of vital importance that this com- 
munity of interest be not only recog- 
nized, but fostered and extended. 
There are, of course, many points at 
which your interests and those of or- 
ganized labor are different, and even 
opposing. Those differences can, 
however, be worked out in a quiet, rea- 
sonable, tolerant manner. 

You, as farmers, depend in very 
large part upon labor in the cities for 
the market in which you sell your 
products. You must also depend upon 
urban industry for a market for the 
labor of your children. The problem 
of how to cure our present unemploy- 
ment, and how to prevent unemploy- 
ment in the future, becomes as much 
your problem as it is that of the urban 
worker, of industry, or of the govern- 
ment. Hundreds of thousands of your 
young people are today held on farms 
on which there is no place for them, 
because of the unemployment which 
exists in our towns and cities; they 
are prevented from leading useful, 
happy lives because they cannot find a 
place in our economic system. Al- 
ways pressing on the urban worker 
is this great mass of farm boys and 
girls waiting to get into industry, even 
at starvation wages. Some place must 


be found for them in urban employ- 
ment, but they must be prevented from 
tearing down our industrial wage 
structure. Higher rural incomes will 
help to protect industrial workers 
against this constant pressure. To fur- 
nish jobs enough to absorb the excess 
rural population, industry must be 
able to operate at much greater capac- 
ity than that at which it now operates. 
Full employment depends, in large 
part, upon the ability of workers and 
of farmers to buy the products of 
industry. Wages, as well as farm 
incomes, must be high enough to bring 
about a wider distribution of our 
national income. It is a short-sighted 
policy on the part of farm groups to 
oppose the organization of workers, 
or wage legislation, which may help 
to bring about increased buying power 
in the hands of workers. The prob- 
lem of how to increase and to main- 
tain the purchasing power of city 
workers so that they may be able to 
buy your products and the products 
of industry, is your problem. 

The urban worker has an equal in- 
terest in restoring and maintaining 
the purchasing power of farmers. You 
are the market to which a large part 
of the goods manufactured must be 
sold. Your prosperity and that of 
urban labor must go hand in hand. 
Neither group can gain for long at 
the expense of the other, or without 
the help of the other. You want to 
sell your products at high prices; you 
want to buy manufactured goods at 
low prices. Working men and women 
want to buy your products at low 
prices and sell their labor to you at 
wages which are very often higher 
than you have been willing to pay. 
Bitter and even violent conflict has re- 
sulted, in which you have both lost. 
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If you buy cheap, you sell cheap. The 
Secretary of Agriculture said recently 
that from 1929 to 1932, for every dol- 
lar farmers saved by lower wages and 
cheap store goods, they lost three dol- 
lars because of the drop in farm 
prices, and that since 1932 farm in- 
come has gone up several dollars for 
each dollar that has been added in 
farm expenses. You are better off, 
the Secretary pointed out, when you 
can get good prices and when wages 
are high. And to get good prices 
there must be a fully employed, well 
paid labor, in both city and country. 

Yet one of the greatest complaints 
against labor unions, on the part of 
farmers, appears to be that wages are 
maintained or increased through or- 
ganization, and that thus the prices of 
manufactured goods are increased. It 
is true that unions do increase the 
wages of their members. That is their 
main purpose. Wage increases do not 
necessarily mean an increase in the 
labor cost of production. The aver- 
age hourly factory earnings in April, 
1937, was 63.8 cents, yet the index of 
unit labor costs was the same as of 
December, 1934, when earnings aver- 
aged only 56 cents. Farmers are 
likely also to draw the wrong deduc- 
tion from the fact that factory work- 
ers have a higher cash income than 
many farmers have. But the urban 
worker has correspondingly far 
greater expenses and insecurity. The 
farmer need not have the fear of loss 
of his job, and loss of his home, and 
insufficient food, which the city worker 
has. I referred to my service as im- 
partial arbitrator in a large number 
of wage arbitrations. These hearings 
brought out some startling informa- 
tion regarding the difficulty the city 
worker has in making ends meet even 


when he has an apparently high wage. 
An urban worker making even as 
much as $1200 a year with a family 
of five to support often does not have 
meat more than once a week, and 
chicken not more than once a month. 
I can cite you the testimony of a num- 
ber of workers in a recent arbitration 
in the City of Washington. The wives 
of those workers testified that they 
could never afford orange juice, never 
enough vegetables and could rarely 
afford cake. Doctor Lubin, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, testified 
before the Congressional Committee 
on Monopoly on the first instant that 
his figures showed that the family of 
a worker who received under $1200 
a year (this includes over one-half the 
workers of the United States) actually 
spend only 75 cents a year for oranges. 
(Your market.) 

Another very important factor in 
the problem of labor, especially the 
problem of wages and hours of work, 
is what is known as technological un- 
employment. Large numbers of work- 
ers are thrown out of employment by 
the installation of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. For instance, automobile 
manufacturers in 1934 installed a 
single automatic buffing machine re- 
quiring one skilled operator and two 
helpers and displaced 150 polishers. 
The continuous rolling mill now being 
installed in steel plants takes just half 
the number of workers formerly re- 
quired. One method of keeping em- 
ployed these workers, who would 
otherwise be thrown out of their jobs 
by labor-saving machinery, is to di- 
vide the work among them all. This 
can be done by shorter hours of labor. 
This is one explanation for the drive 
by organized labor for a shorter work 
week. 
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Only last year, your convention 
adopted a resolution which provided, 
among other things, that your Federa- 
tion opposes “the enactment of legis- 
lation increasing further the disparity 
through shortening the hours of labor 
and raising wage rates’; that your 
Federation insists that ‘‘organized 
labor as well as industry assume a 
proper share of responsibility in any 
agreement entered into.” 

Your labor resolution last year 
shows a lack of understanding of the 
objectives of organized labor. The 
implication in this resolution that 
labor unions are not responsible is 
surely unwarranted, and is not justi- 
fied either by the facts or by the law. 
For many years the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions have prided 
themselves on their long record of ob- 
servance of their contracts. It is very 
rare that a labor union violates a con- 
tract. I must admit that I read and 
considered that resolution very seri- 
ously before I came here to speak to 
you. I must admit too, that I was 
shocked that such a resolution was 
adopted, in 1937, by a group as power- 
ful and important in our economic life 
as your Federation. I could only con- 
clude that it represented fundamental 
misunderstandings of the aims of or- 
ganized labor on the part of farmers, 
and a failure on the part of farmers 
to recognize the vital fact that they 
must have the help of organized labor 
if they are to hold their own against 
the great corporations in whose hands 
wealth and power are so concentrated. 

If your demands for lower wage 
rates were successful, you would be 
deliberately impairing the main mar- 
ket you have for your farm products, 
that is, the consuming ability of the 
workers of America, and you could 


not be correspondingly benefited by a 
decrease in the cost of manufactured 
articles. Suppose for example that 
the labor cost on manufactured goods 
was $0 per cent of their cost—assume 
that wages are reduced 20 per cent. 
The cost of the article would there- 
fore be reduced 10 per cent or one 
half of its labor cost, but the purchas- 
ing power of the workers who buy 
your farm products would thus be de- 
creased 20 per cent. 

There is prevalent in our country 
and in Europe a view held by many 
economists that there is inherent in 
the capitalistic system a tendency to- 
ward under-consumption or over-pro- 
duction, two names for the same thing; 
that the worker does not get the value 
of his product; and hence there is 
under capitalism an inevitable grow- 
ing tendency toward economic depres- 
sion; that there is a deficiency of buy- 
ing power on the part of the masses 
of the population and, therefore, the 
way to get recovery and the way to 
provide a market for farm products 
and manufactured goods is to raise 
wages in order to increase purchasing 
power. 

It was not high wages or shortened 
working hours which brought about 
the disparity between farm prices and 
the prices of the goods which farmers 
buy. I know that the depression in 
agriculture has been much more pro- 
longed than the depression in indus- 
try; that you received less and less of 
the consumer’s dollar during the 
1920’s, when industry was prosperous 
and wages were high. But you did 
not receive so little of the national in- 
come because wages of industrial 
workers were high. If you believe 
that wage rates are the controlling 
factor in determining the prices you 
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pay for manufactured goods, let me 
call your attention to what happened 
in the tobacco industry. The cigarette 
industry is largely in the hands of four 
great companies, employing 91 per 
cent of all labor in that industry. It 
produced in 1919, 53,119,000,000 
cigarettes and employed 24,474 wage 
earners. In 1931 the industry pro- 
duced 117,064,000,000 cigarettes 
with only 20,146 wage earners. Its 
production increased 120 per cent; 
the number of workers decreased 18 
per cent. Those workers who were 
left had their earnings cut from $853 
in 1919 to $724 in 1921 and to $613 
in 1933. The industry paid out 30 
per cent less in wages in 1931 than in 
1919, though its production was more 
than doubled. And the farmers also 
lost. Tobacco dropped from 32 cents 
a pound in 1918 to 8 cents a pound in 
1931, and while all this was going on 
the price of cigarettes to the consumer 
was actually advanced. In 1931 the 
wage earners in the cigarette industry 
received less than 2 per cent of what 
the companies received for their prod- 
ucts. To raise the wages of their 
workers 10 per cent would cost the 
owners only a little over 1 per cent of 
the $100,000,000 they make in profits 
each year. And when the farmers’ 
tobacco is sold at auctions there seems 
to be a remarkable unanimity among 
the buyers in bidding for this tobacco. 

There are much more fundamental 
reasons than wage rates for the dis- 
parity which has developed between 
farming and industry. You were the 
first to feel the loss of our foreign 
market; your production had been in- 
creased tremendously during the war 
to meet the demand for foodstuffs of 
a world at war. When that market 
disappeared you had to fall back ona 
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domestic market which could not pos- 
sibly consume all the crops you could 
grow and continued to grow. But if 
wages had not been high in the 1920’s 
you would have felt the depression 
many times more bitterly than you did. 
Relatively high wages and industrial 
prosperity made it possible for work- 
ers to increase their purchases of farm 
products, and to take off your hands 
some of the goods you had formerly 
shipped abroad. During those years 
the expanding buying power of work- 
ers made possible a great increase in 
the consumption of dairy and poultry 
products, and of fruits and vegetables, 
which helped many farmers through 
those years, and without which farm 
income would have fallen much more 
rapidly and seriously. You still need 
foreign markets; labor also needs 
those markets for the goods it helps 
to manufacture. You can work to- 
gether to defeat the special interests 
which have helped to destroy those 
markets for their own selfish ends. 
The reciprocal trade agreement policy 
of the Administration is of equal im- 
portance to farmers and to labor. 
Whether we can ever again open the 
markets of the world to our agricul- 
tural products we do not know, but 
the Administration has taken the first 
step toward that end. Opposed to the 
program of the Administration are 
powerful industrial groups, which 
want high prices for their products, 
at the expense of the country as a 
whole. 

A second principal element in the 
problem with which you are con- 
fronted is the tremendous dispropor- 
tion which exists between farm prices 
and the distribution costs. The Joint 
Congressional Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry reported in 1922 that 
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of the $1.00 paid by the consumer for 
goods, that 29.4 cents went to the 
producer; 12 cents to the processor; 
6.6 cents to the profits of retailer and 
wholesaler and manufacturer and 52 
cents to selling and distribution. Here 
again it is the great corporation, the 
centralized control of industry and of 
transportation, which prevents the 
farmer from securing his share of the 
consumer’s dollar. Food manufac- 
turers and distributors, as well as to- 
bacco processors and distributors, 
have fought every effort to bring 
about a better balance between farm 
production and consumption of farm 
products, or to develop methods of 
marketing which would give the 
farmer a proper share of the retail 
prices paid for his products. Between 
1929 and 1932, for example, the 
farmer’s income from 100 pounds of 
beef was cut in half; his income from 


hogs fell from $10 to $3 for 100 


pounds. The amount going to the 
transporters, processors and distribu- 
tors of those products fell very little. 
In 1928 the wheat grower’s share of 
the retail price of bread was 1.9 
cents; in 1932 it was 0.6 cents. But 
in that time the share which went to 
bakers, millers, and transporters fell 
only from 7.2 cents to 6.1 cents. You 
lost 1.3 cents out of your initial share 
of 1.9 cents; the others lost only 1.1 
cents out of their initial share of 7.2 
cents. Yet in the same period the 
amount paid to workers employed 
in bakeries was reduced about 30 per 
cent, while the amount paid to work- 
ers in flour milling fell about 40 per 
cent. 

But why should the producer of 
wheat have had only an initial share 
in the retail price of bread of 1.9 
cents, as compared with 7.2 cents go- 


ing to millers, bakers and trans- 
porters? 

The answer to that question is 
found very largely in the fact that, in 
sharp contrast to your individualistic 
producing and marketing policies, 
stand the great industrial corpora- 
tions, with control of production and 
marketing concentrated in a few hands 
and rigidly controlled. The great 
corporations maintain prices by re- 
ducing and regulating production. 
This policy has gone a long way in 
creating the lack of balance from 
which agriculture has suffered. Be- 
tween the early part of 1929 and 
1933, for example, the quantities of 
processed farm products fell only 
about 15 per cent, while goods pro- 
cessed from non-agricultural com- 
modities fell 65 per cent. During the 
same period wholesale prices of non- 
agricultural products declined only 28 
per cent, as compared with a 61 per 
cent decline in wholesale prices of 
agricultural products. Of course 
prices for industrial goods were main- 
tained, under these circumstances, in 
comparison with the goods you had 
to sell. And in addition, your market 
was further reduced by the unemploy- 
ment which was brought about by the 
sharp reduction in industrial produc- 
tion. 

You can meet this problem of the 
great corporation, and its rigid con- 
trol, but you cannot do it alone. You 
must have the support of organized 
labor, if you are to prevent the con- 
tinued use of the power of the great 
corporations to the disadvantage of 
the farmer. Organized labor is the 
only group which can help you in this. 
The farmer is not numerically strong 
enough to force by means of legisla- 
tion the only control which could pos- 
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sibly be effected over the financial 
oligarchy that rules the “big business” 
of this country. The only power that 
is strong enough to match the power 
of organized money is the power of 
organized labor. There are only 
6,000,000 farmers in the United 
States; there are 40,000,000 work- 
ers. Why should the farmer delib- 
erately antagonize the only friends 
who are powerful enough to help 
him? The American Federation of 
Labor has on more than one occa- 
sion held out a friendly hand of aid 
to farmers and do you mean to reject 
that friendly help with your resolu- 
tion on labor? In 1922 the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reported to the Con- 
vention that “every opportunity was 
used to urge upon Congress the neces- 
sity for legislation that would encour- 
age the farming industry.” In 1933 
the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor unanimously by reso- 
lution “‘reafirmed the traditional pol- 
icy of the American Federation of 
Labor of supporting agriculturists in 
their efforts to reestablish their indus- 
try on a paying basis and to regain 
their position as one of the most im- 
portant elements in the consuming 
population. Agricultural laws under 
the New Deal were passed through 
the aid of the American Federation 
of Labor, as I happen to know, and 
I am here today representing the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Mr. Green, President of the Federa- 
tion, at his request once more to offer 
to farmers the friendly help of the 
Federation. You have more to gain 
than have the unions in the coopera- 
tion that I urge upon you. I hope 
that this very meeting will bring about 
some kind of coordination between 


the great organization that is here 
convened and the great organization 
that I represent. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is not a radical or- 
ganization. There are many persons 
in this country who really believe it 
is too conservative. Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis, one of our leading novelists, 
who recently joined the American 
Federation of Labor, said he sup- 
posed he would now be regarded as 
reactionary. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor refuses membership to 
Communists. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor believes in the Amer- 
ican principle, the American form of 
government. It believes in capitalism 
and in profits for ownership. It seeks 
to uphold our form of government 
and our Constitution. 

I must go back again to the resolu- 
tion adopted last year by your conven- 
tion, on “Labor.” Your organization 
has thus aligned itself rather consis- 
tently, it seems to me, with those em- 
ployers who oppose labor organiza- 
tions in industry, with chambers of 
commerce and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, whose interests are directly op- 
posed to yours. That resolution called 
on “organized labor and organized 
industry also to recognize the parity 
principle in seeking governmental 
aid,” as organized farmers had al- 
ready done in limiting their requests 
for governmental aid. I need not dis- 
cuss organized industry and govern- 
mental aid, since the able Henry I. 
Harriman speaks on that subject. But 
I must speak on the demands of labor 
for governmental aid, and point out 
that farmers have received far more 
aid from the government, not only 
under this administration, but for 
many years past, than organized labor 
has ever requested. Nothing like the 
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direct benefits paid to farmers under 
the Agricultural Adjustment program 
has been either demanded by or made 
available to organized labor. In ad- 
dition to those direct benefit payments, 
which have gone so far to maintain 
farmers’ purchasing power, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has devel- 
oped a program to help the submerged 
farmers, the tenants, and the share- 
croppers. These needy rural groups 
have been given not only direct grants, 
but they have been given help in re- 
establishing themselves on a,sounder 
economic basis through loans, through 
better educational and living condi- 
tions, through increased and improved 
medical care. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in a recent talk in Washing- 
ton, said that over 600,000 farm 
families—one-tenth of all the farm 
families of the country—have been 
helped in this way, and that in addi- 
tion direct grants have been made to 
a half million farm families in the 
areas suffering from drought, flood, 
or other disaster; that, further, 
17,000 tenant families have already, 
under the tenant purchase plan, been 
started toward ownership of farm 
lands under long term methods of 
payment, at low interest. In securing 
all of this aid from the government, 
farmers have had the support of or- 
ganized labor. Last year, at the same 
time your convention demanded that 
organized labor recognize the parity 
principle of seeking governmental aid, 
the convention of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor unanimously adopted 
a report which said: 


“Tt is anticipated that a special ses- 
sion of Congress may be held and that 
farm legislation will be included in the 
agenda of that session. —The commit- 
tee recommends that the convention 


go on record as supporting legislation 
protecting farm ownership and for 
the general relief of the agricultural 
industry. It is further recommended 
that the Executive Council continue 
consultation with spokesmen of bona 
fide farm organizations for the enact- 
ment of legislation beneficial to the 
broad common interests of industry 
and agriculture.” 


There was no thought in that action 
of the American Federation of Labor 
of “parity” between the demands of 
agriculture and of organized labor 
for governmental aid. 

What has the American Federation 
of Labor asked of the present admin- 
istration? First of all, protection of 
the right of workers to organize and 
to bargain collectively, and of course, 
the Social Security Act. 

Yet, if I understand your resolution 
on labor correctly, it is the National 
Labor Relations Act to which your 
Federation was most actively op- 
posed. You fear extension of organ- 
ization and the rights of collective 
bargaining to labor engaged in agri- 
culture, whether it be the labor en- 
gaged in field work, or in the transpor- 
tation and storage of farm products, 
or employed by the farmer-owned co- 
operatives. Your reason for this atti- 
tude, unless I am mistaken, is that 
agricultural products are of a highly 
seasonal and perishable nature, and 
the growing, harvesting, or market- 
ing of the crops must in no way be 
interfered with, or the farmer loses 
his profit. It is, of course, essential 
that you be able to grow, to harvest, 
and to market your products. But 
the one way to assure yourselves of 
this is to recognize labor’s right to 
organize, to bargain with unions of 
your employes, and to enter into 
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agreements with those unions. Then 
you will have stability in your labor 
relationships which you can never get 
in any other way. Workers must have 
the same right to organize and to help 
determine their conditions of employ- 
ment as farmers must have to organ- 
ize in an attempt to determine the con- 
ditions under which they will market 
their products. Many industries have 
discovered that strongly organized 
workers, represented by responsible 
unions, form a great asset to manage- 
ment. Farmers who have similar 
agreements will be protected at har- 
vest time from labor difficulties. This 
is the method by which farmers and 
workers should settle their problems, 
rather than the method of force 
against force. It is as important to 
farmers as it is to industry that col- 
lective bargaining be accepted, and 
that stable, predictable, satisfactory 
relationships be worked out, which 
both farmers and workers will main- 
tain. It is unfortunate, indeed, that 
farmers have so often permitted them- 
selves to be influenced and guided in 
their labor relationships by the least 
constructive employers, by chambers 
of commerce, and by trade associa- 
tions. It is to me, also, ironical that 
your members attempt to prevent or- 
ganization of workers engaged in the 
distribution of agricultural products. 
It has been estimated that if the de- 
cline in retail prices of agricultural 
products had been shared equally be- 
tween the distributor and the farmer 
between 1929 and 1933, the income 
of farmers would have been about 50 
per cent greater than it was. The de- 
cline in prices was not, of course, 
shared equally. You bore more than 
70 per cent of it, the distributor less 
than 30 percent. You have had direct 


experience with the great distributing 
agency of the chain grocery store. By 
1929, 27 per cent of the total retail 
food sales of the country were made 
by chain stores, which buy farm pro- 
ducts at the prices they set. Farmers 
are powerless against them, and must 
sell at the prices fixed by the chain 
stores, or not at all. These are the 
groups you seek to protect against or- 
ganized labor. 

This brings me to the conclusion of 
my remarks and to a thought I should 
like to leave with you. If I may, I 
shall quote a statement from my own 
testimony before the U. S. Senate 
Judiciary Committee in January, 
1937, as follows: ‘The fundamental 
question is, as I see it, Can the United 
States Government exercise supervi- 
sion and regulation over large corpo- 
rations which are engaged in inter- 
state commerce? It seems to me that 
question, if we are to have a national 
government in any sense, must and 
shall, sooner or later, be answered in 
the affirmative.” 

The facts bearing on this question 
of what might be called monopoly 
capitalism are embodied in the reports 
of many Congressional hearings and 
are now being studied by the Congres- 
sional Committee on Monopoly, of 
which Senator O’Mahoney is chair- 
man. 

The facts of the size and power of 
these huge corporations which domi- 
nate business in America are not in 
dispute. President Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress of last April 
dealing with the growing concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands 
of a few persons quoted from figures 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for 1935, which showed that in that 
year § per cent of reporting corpora- 
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tions owned 87 per cent of all corpor- 
ate assets and 52 per cent of all corpo- 
rate assets were owned by 1/10 of 1 
per cent of corporations; 83 per cent 
of all corporate dividends went to in- 
dividuals to 3% per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

Lord Bacon has said: “Above all 
things, good policy is to be used, that 
the treasures and moneys in a state 
be not gathered into few hands, for 
otherwise, a state may have a great 
stock, and yet starve; and money is 
like mush, not good except to be 
spread.” 

There is no adequate Federal or 
state control over monopolistic cor- 
porations. But there is implied the 
necessity of state supervision in the 
very legal theory of the corporation, 
which receives great privileges from 
the state. But the state—even the 
state of incorporation is manifestly 
impotent to regulate nation-wide ac- 
tivities of a giant corporation. They 
are not even subject to the control of 
their own stockholders because ordi- 
narily a small group owning 15 per 
cent of the stock of such large con- 
cerns can control the corporation and 
much of their capital is represented 
by bonds. On this point, I would 
like to quote from Professor Fetter, 
a conservative and distinguished 
Princeton economist, who says: 


“Enterprises are controlled by 
those who no longer, as was once the 
rule, carry the burden of investment. 
They are able by the issue of long- 
time, virtually unamortized bonds to 
own or control business on a margin 
—often on a shoe string. * * * Of 
late, the burden of such charges, due 
to excessive corporation indebtedness, 
is often pleaded as the justification for 
monopolistic control of prices in 


periods of depression, as if imprudent 
contracts with creditors created a 
moral right to exploit the consumers 
and to violate the anti-trust laws. 
* * * Monopolistic industry is for 
itself, and the devil takes the hind- 
most and the hindmost are those with- 
out monopoly power. * * * The les- 
sons of the ill-fated N.R.A. would 
have been worth the enormous cost 
if it had taught ‘the business world 
that the vision of ‘self-governing in- 
dustry’ ‘is a pipe dream’.” 


I do not wish my hearers today to 
misunderstand me. The size of the 
corporation in itself is not the ques- 
tion at issue. I do not mean to give 
the impression that I believe great 
corporations, centralized control of 
industry, to be all bad. Large scale, 
mass production, has brought many 
benefits to all groups in our society. 
There is a constant tendency toward 
large scale production in agriculture 
as well as in industry. Whether that 
is to the benefit of agriculture I can- 
not say. I am convinced, however, 
that unregulated power in the hands 
of a few is harmful. Our great cor- 
porations properly regulated could be 
of benefit to other groups. What I 
do say is that they should be subjected 
to some kind of control and the only 
control which would be effective would 
be control by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The evil, it seems to me, does 
not lie necessarily in their huge size, 
but in their ability, and in what I be- 
lieve to be their practice today, in fix- 
ing prices among themselves of what 
they buy as well as of what they sell 
and thus depriving the consumer of 
the benefits of free competition. In 
a democracy these huge corporations 
cannot be left free to fix their own 
prices, nor will they be free if they 
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come under a political dictatorship. 
The reattainment of free markets in 
America calls for something more 
than the enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws. The answer involves the root 
of our whole corporate organization 
of business. Smaller business enter- 
prises as well as the farmer and the 
worker suffer from monopoly capital- 
ism, as is shown by the fact that 20 
per cent of all smaller corporations 
go into bankruptcy every year, and 
yet when the question of legislative 
control of monopoly capitalism is 
raised, the smaller business man and 
the farmers instead of being on the 
side of the workers, through a kind 
of sycophantic snobbishness ally them- 
selves with the plutocrats. These 
great corporations, again quoting 
Professor Fetter, appeal to the gov- 
ernment for tariffs, for subsidies, for 
grants, for financial reconstruction 
loans; but if farmers or the workers 
appeal for governmental aid, they 
are denounced by the spokesmen of 


the corporations as subversive of the 
American spirit of independence. If 
capitalism with so much of which is 
valuable is destroyed, monopolistic 
capitalists will be destroyers. If it 
were not for this price-fixing, I am 
convinced that competition would put 
the prices of many of these products 
down to a much lower figure, which 
would mean greatly increased con- 
sumption, both by the workers and 
the farmers, and this increased con- 
sumption would mean increased pro- 
duction, and increased production 
would mean increased employment, 
increased incomes to farmers and 
workers. With solid organization of 
labor under responsible leadership 
and with the cooperation of farmers 
organizations working together to 
achieve a more equitable distribution 
of national wealth and of national 
income, we can attain the balance be- 
tween labor, industry and agriculture, 
which is essential to the prosperity of 
our country. 





STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


(With an acknowledgment to Edgar Lee Masters) 


Truth marks his words who said our hearts are drawn 
Toward stars which want us not. 
We grope from night’s nativity to dawn 


And cry against our lot. 


We lack the wisdom that the Magi knew 
Who came in many weathers from afar 


To find, fulfilled in silver on the blue, 


The one responsive Star. 


JESSICA POWERS, Spirit. 





BIG BUSINESS ATTEMPTS TO USE 
THE “INITIATIVE” 


PAUL SCHARRENBERG 


RECT Legislation, through the 
Initiative and Referendum, was 
approved by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as far back as 1892. 
The American Federation of Labor 
Convention of that year urged the in- 
corporation of these principles into 
the constitutions of the various states. 
On October 10, 1911, the people of 
the State of California, by a vote of 
168,744 to §2,093, adopted a consti- 
tutional amendment providing for the 
Initiative and Referendum. The 


amendment had the unqualified sup- 
port of organized labor and the no 
less determined opposition of Big busi- 
ness, generally. 


The California State Federation of 
Labor, which had made several un- 
successful attempts to abolish the ob- 
jectionable poll tax by legislative ac- 
tion, took prompt advantage of this 
new weapon and initiated a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the col- 
lection of poll or head taxes. This 
Initiative was adopted by a substantial 
majority. During the quarter of a cen- 
tury, since passed, organized labor of 
California has taken an active part in 
support of or in opposition to numer- 
ous other measures submitted to a vote 
of the people either by the Initiative or 
the Referendum. The results of these 
contests have been generally satisfac- 
tory except in one instance where an 
unfair and archaic reapportionment 
of the State Senatorial Districts was 
adopted. 

All this is a matter of more or less 
ancient history. But the terrific strug- 
gle waged in California this year over 


an Anti-Labor Initiative, sponsored 
by Big business, attracted nation-wide 
attention and is deserving of more 
than passing notice. 

Big business of California, espe- 
cially in the Southern part of the State, 
has never become reconciled to the 
fact that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act has put some guarantees 
into the workers right “to organize 
and bargain collectively for wages, 
hours, etc.” It must have been truly 
distressing to those arrogant Captains 
of Industry to see men and women 
flock into the unions because Congress 
had ended the threat of dismissal for 
union activity or mere union member- 
ship. So the very gentlemen who had 
for years used coercion and intimida- 
tion to keep workers out of the unions 
decided to use the people’s weapon, 
the Initiative, to prevent the unions 
from functioning and from still 
further growth. 

For the purpose of putting over 
such a diabolical scheme, they fully 
realized, it was necessary to masquer- 
ade under false colors. Accordingly, 
they carried on under the euphonious 
name of “California Committee for 
Peace in Employment Relations.” 
From the beginning of the campaign 
they endeavored, through countless 
channels of publicity, to create the im- 
pression that they were the true 
friends of labor and that they only 
meant to “regulate” labor unions for 
the good of the union members, and 
to protect the rank and file members 
against alien leadership as typified by 
the malodorous Harry Bridges, Pa- 
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cific Coast C. I. O. chieftain. Right at 
the outset, however, they showed their 
true color by appointing a notoriously 
reactionary State Senator with an al- 
most 100 per cent anti-labor record, 
as the Chairman of their Committee. 
It is evident from subsequent develop- 
ments that the would be California 
Labor regulators did considerable con- 
niving and plotting with their associ- 
ates in Oregon and Washington. At 
any rate, Labor strangling Initiatives 
appeared on the November ballots in 
all three states. 

The California Anti-Labor Initia- 
tive, which became known as Propo- 
sition No. 1 on the ballot, contained 
more than 5500 words. It was cun- 
ningly drafted to deceive and mislead 
the voters. Its sponsors knew full 
well that it was not the “path to 
peace” as they contended, but the 
road to disorder and chaos in indus- 
trial relations. While the many pro- 
hibitory provisions of this Initiative 
were aimed principally at Labor its 
sponsors were too ambitious. They 
took in too much territory. An analy- 
sis of the 26 Sections which made up 
those 5500 words made it perfectly 
clear that virtually every organized 
group would be subjected to snooping 
and supervision by the State law en- 
forcement agencies. This included 
associations of city employes, teach- 
ers, parent teachers, etc. In fact, it 
appeared as if anything in the broad 
field of labor relation that interfered 
in any way with the conduct of an em- 
ployer’s business, could be construed 
as a crime punishable by up to two 
years imprisonment or a fine up to 
$5,000, or both. 

It is almost impossible to list the 
countless suppressions contained in 
Proposition No. 1. If that measure 


had been adopted no California resi- 
dent could possibly know when he vio- 
lated the law since Section 2 attempted 
to revise the dictionary of the English 
language. Entirelynew definitions were 
given to thirteen words and phrases. 

Such, in brief, was the Initiative 
sponsored by the allied vested inter- 
ests of California. Needless to say, 
the same interests also put up the cash 
to obtain the signatures necessary for 
placing the measure upon the ballot. 
California law requires that the spon- 
sors of an Initiative must file a state- 
ment with the Secretary of State set- 
ting forth the amount collected and 
spent for that purpose. The records 
show that Chairman Young of the 
Committee for Peace in Employment 
Relations had collected and spent 
$92,227. Mr. Paul Shoup, President 
of the Southern Californians, Inc., 
newly organized to perpetuate the 
open shop, admitted spending $48,- 
232. The Industrial Association of 
San Francisco, another open shop so- 
ciety, put up $31,000. These amounts, 
it should be borne in mind, were dis- 
bursed to qualify the Anti-Labor Initi- 
ative for the ballot. They were merely 
a drop in the bucket as compared with 
the vast sums expended thereafter for 
publicity and general propaganda to 
induce the electorate to support Prop- 
osition No. 1. 

The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor lost 
no time in accepting the challenge 
hurled at the labor movement by the 
sponsors of Proposition No. 1. The 
convention set aside $15,000 from its 
funds so as to have immediately avail- 
able the necessary cash to meet the 
issue. The convention also recom- 
mended that all affiliated unions assess 
their members, not less than 50 cents 
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per head, for the proper financing of 
the campaign. 

Upon urgent request for assistance 
by the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council, President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, as- 
signed the writer to that city with 
directions to render every possible aid 
in defense of the principles upon which 
the American Labor Movement has 
built its firm foundation. 

Comparatively few Americans, ex- 
cept those residing in California, can 
appreciate the importance of Los 
Angeles in California elections. It 
will suffice to point to the fact that 
although the state has 58 counties, 
Los Angeles County alone has 42 per 
cent of the total registered vote in 
California. 

To understand the then existing 
situation in Los Angeles it is neces- 
sary to have at least an outline of re- 
cent developments in the industrial 
and political life of that city. 

The old labor baiting Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association is still 
doing business in Los Angeles, but at 
least some of its anti-labor activities 
have been transferred to the newly 
organized “Southern Californians, 
Inc.” The latter society promptly be- 
gan to collect a very substantial fund 
by means of an assessment upon all 
employer members. The assessment 
was based upon the number of persons 
on the payroll at the rate of 50 cents 
per month per person. 

In December 1937, the Southern 
Californians, Inc., caused to be intro- 
duced in the Los Angeles City Council 
a most objectionable Anti-Picketing 
Ordinance. After considerable ma- 
ncuvering, the Ordinance was adopted 
by ag to6 vote. Mayor Shaw vetoed 
the Ordinance and issued a lengthy 


statement giving his reasons for the 
veto. An effort to override the veto 
in the City Council failed by a vote of 
5 to 10. 

Shortly thereafter Initiative Peti- 
tions were circulated for a still more 
drastic Anti-Picketing Ordinance than 
the one vetoed by the Mayor. 

As a counter move the Central 
Labor Council and its allied and asso- 
ciated Councils then drafted and cir- 
culated an Initiative Petition for an 
Ordinance legalizing and defining 
picketing. Both Initiatives qualified 
for a place on the ballot. 

In the meantime, a Petition for the 
recall of Mayor Shaw also qualified 
and the proposed Recall together with 
the two Initiatives were ordered 
placed on the same ballot for a special 
election on September 16. 

The proposed Recall of Mayor 
Shaw was enthusiastically supported 
by those who resented his veto of the 
Anti-Picketing Ordinance but there 
were various other weighty reasons. 
Organized Labor, while in agreement 
on the two pending Initiatives, was 
hopelessly divided on the issues in- 
volved in the Recall. This muddled 
situation made it impossible to con- 
centrate on the two Initiatives. So 
far as the average Los Angeles voter 
was concerned the Recall was the 
main issue. The daily papers made 
the contest over the Initiatives more 
or less of a sideshow. 

When the ballots had been counted 
Mayor Shaw was a very much repudi- 
ated man. He was recalled by a ma- 
jority in excess of 100,000. The 
Anti-Picketing Initiative sponsored by 
the Southern Californians, Inc., was 
adopted by 46,442. Labor’s Initia- 
tive to legalize picketing was defeated 
by 31,840. 
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The election returns were a bitter 
disappointment to the men and women 
in the labor movement and to liberals 
generally. But they served one good 
purpose. They united all factions in 
the Los Angeles labor movement in a 
solemn determination to profit from 
every mistake made and roll up a ma- 
jority against Proposition No. 1 at 
the General Election on November 8. 

In the contest over the local Anti- 
Picketing Ordinance the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council had concen- 
trated on its own membership. Dur- 
ing the preliminary discussions on 
strategy it was reasoned with con- 
siderable logic that the members of 
Los Angeles Unions, together with 
their families and friends, had sufh- 
cient strength, numerically speaking, 
to carry the day. It was argued that 
there were more than 100,000 dues 
paying members in the Los Angeles 
Unions and that this number could 
easily be doubled by inducing the be- 
forementioned “families and friends” 
to rally to the polls and do their stuff. 
This block of 200,000 votes together 
with such as would be added without 
any special effort from the liberal and 
progressive forces outside the labor 
movement would really have been suf- 
ficient to carry the day provided all 
had registered and, provided further, 
that those who were qualified voters 
had taken the trouble to vote. This is 
where strategy and logic proved 
faulty. A very large percentage had 
not qualified as voters and only about 
forty per cent of the eligible voters 
cast their ballots. Unfortunately, the 
union members and their families 
showed very little more energy and 
enthusiasm to march to the polling 
places than other cross sections of the 
Los Angeles voting population. This 


was revealed by a subsequent analysis 
of precinct election returns. 

Therefore, in mapping out the cam- 
paign against Proposition No. 1 on 
the State ballot it was unanimously 
resolved to carry the fight into every 
organized group and to prepare spe- 
cially prepared arguments and ap- 
peals for each group (1) by direct 
oral appeal in personal contact or 
through talks at meetings, wherever 
possible, (2) by radio broadcasting, 
and (3) by the printed word through 
dodgers, pamphlets, newspaper pub- 
licity, advertisements, etc. 

To this purpose the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council called a meet- 
ing at which all-the labor forces or- 
ganized under the name “‘Labor’s Pro- 
tective Committee For the Defeat of 
Proposition No. 1.” This committee 
promptly began to function through 
an Executive Committee and the fol- 
lowing sub-committees : 


Budget and Finance Committee 
Outside Agencies Committee 
Publicity Codaaittes 

Field and Precinct Committee 
Speakers’ Committee 

Women’s Organization Committee 


To assure perfect coordination the 
chairmen of these sub-committees met 
regularly with the Executive Com- 
mittee which functioned like clock- 
work under the chairmanship of John 
F, Dalton, President of the local 
Typographical Union and a member 
of the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education. 

The Budget and Finance Commit- 
tee made allocation of funds to the 
various committees and exercised a 
veto power over all disbursements. 

The work of the Outside Agencies 


Committee consisted in making con- 
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tact with every group of voters. None 
were slighted. Churches of all denomi- 
nations were approached, improve- 
ment clubs, colored citizens clubs and 
societies of every description, as well 
as foreign language groups were 
urged to study Proposition No. 1. 

The Publicity Committee directed 
an extensive Radio Broadcasting pro- 
gram, prepared points for speakers, 
wrote pamphlets and literature of 
every description, supplementary to 
the material received from the head- 
quarters of the State Federation of 
Labor, and in the latter part of the 
campaign wrote the advertisements 
for the daily and weekly newspapers 
in and about Los Angeles. 

The Field and Precinct Committee 
thoroughly organized the entire city 
on State Assembly District lines and 
through offices, established in the re- 
spective Districts, arranged for the 
systematic distribution of available 
literature and as far as possible for a 
door to door canvass of all registered 
voters. 

The Speakers Committee, as the 
name implies, supplied competent 
speakers for every occasion and for 
any kind of audience, anytime, any- 
where. This included, of course, all 
the union meetings, political meetings 
of every shade and color including old 
age pension groups, luncheon clubs, 
picnics, open air meetings, etc. 

The Women’s Organization Com- 
mittee devoted all its attention to the 
female of the species. Numerous 
special meetings were arranged under 
the auspices of this committee and 
especially prepared literature was dis- 
tributed among housewives and other 
groups of women who are not usually 
given such attention in political cam- 
paigns. 


It will be understood, of course, 
that the foregoing paragraphs on com- 
mittee activities give merely the high 
spots of carefully planned systematic 
efforts to stop Big Business from in- 
flicting the first real dose of Fascism 
upon the people of California. The 
work carried on by each of these com- 
mittees supplies much worthwhile ma- 
terial as a guide and an inspiration in 
the conduct of future campaigns. 

By general consent the diversified 
use of radio broadcasting was one of 
the outstanding factors in arousing 
public sentiment against Proposition 
No. 1. From San Francisco came sev- 
eral splendid statewide broadcasts by 
distinguished scholars such as Dr. 
Max Radin, Professor of Law at the 
University of California; Dr. Edward 
M. Hulme, Professor Emeritus of 
History, at Leland-Stanford Univer- 
sity; Dr. Theodore J. Krepps, of the 
Leland-Stanford University Graduate 
School of Business, and others. 

The Los Angeles Committee, at the 
very beginning of the campaign, con- 
tracted for thirty 15-minute broad- 
casts and 806 so-called spot announce- 
ments over the principal stations of 
Los Angeles and vicinity. Ten of 
these broadcasts were dramatized and 
put on the air by the very best talent 
of Hollywood. Ten of the fifteen 
minute talks were made by outstand- 
ing citizens who were not members of 
our unions. Among them were 
spiritual leaders such as Monsignor 
Martin C. Keating of the Catholic 
Church; the Rev. Floyd J. Seaman 
for the Protestant Churches, and the 
Rabbi Jehuda M. Cohen for the Jew- 
ish faith. Dr. Arthur G. Coons, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Claremont 
College made an exceptionally able 
talk against Proposition No. 1. Other 
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prominent citizens who helped to 
make our broadcasting noteworthy 
and successful were well known mo- 
tion picture stars, lawyers high in 
their profession and women with rec- 
ords of service in civic and social work. 
The remaining ten talks on the air 
were allotted to our own—to men and 
women recognized as leaders in the 
labor movement. 

During the last two weeks of the 
campaign there were some innova- 
tions in Radio debates both formal, 
i. e., from prepared papers, and in- 
formal or extemporaneous. During 
one of these debates Secretary J. W. 
Buzzell, on behalf of the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council, challenged 
the “big shots’’, those who were really 
responsible for Proposition No. 1, to 
come out in the open and defend their 
scheme to hamstring the labor unions. 
The challenge, made over the air, was 
reluctantly accepted and Attorney 
Byron Hanna, first president of the 
Southern Californian’s, Inc., agreed to 
debate the issues involved in a state- 
wide hook-up. Secretary Buzzell was 
chosen as the opponent of Mr. Hanna 
and, it was generally agreed, did a 
first class job. 

Near the end of this most interest- 
ing campaign there were several pleas- 
ant surprises. The well-known evan- 
gelist, Rheba Crawford, was induced 
to deliver five radio talks on a state- 
wide hook-up. And, without any coax- 
ing, the newly elected Mayor of Los 
Angeles, Fletcher Bowron, delivered 
a local, as well as a statewide broad- 
cast, against Proposition No. 1. 

Last, but not least, there was the 
incomparable service rendered by the 
Musicians’ Union, the stars of the 
screen, and the personnel of the Holly- 
wood Studios generally. During the 


five days preceding the election Holly- 
wood’s best known orchestras staged 
a half dozen musical broadcasts inter- 
spersed with short talks by the most 
popular Motion Picture Stars of 
America. These magnificent perform- 
ances could not have been bought. 
They were voluntary contributions by 
artists of the first rank, by rea] men 
and women who wanted to do their 
bit in a crusade against blind reaction. 
The night before election the bet- 
ting odds were still “two to one” in 
favor of Proposition No. 1, with 
plenty of real cash available to back 
the long end of the betting. Why 
were the gamblers so confident that 
Proposition No. 1 would carry? 
Well, they knew, or thought they 
knew, that Los Angeles voters would 
render the same verdict as was given 
at the special election on September 
16th. In San Francisco, the second 
county in rank of population, picket- 
ing of the principal department stores 
had been carried on for several weeks 
and the public generally was said to 
be “fed up” on all labor disputes. The 
agricultural counties had been pes- 
tered with strikes during the last few 
years and were reported to be lined 
up solidly for Proposition No. 1. 
The gamblers knew that an over- 
whelming number of billboards 
throughout the state had for several 
months urged the citizens to “vote for 
No. 1” and thus “assure industrial 
peace to California.” They also knew 
that nearly all the daily papers in Cali- 
fornia with but few honorable excep- 
tions, had freely given their news 
columns to the proponents of Propo- 
sition No. 1 and had in fact very gen- 
erally conferred their editorial bene- 
diction upon that measure. 
In view of all this it seemed a rea- 
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sonable and logical calculation that 
Proposition No. 1 should carry. Only 
when election returns became avail- 
able did the truth dawn upon many 
that while money could buy billboards 
and newspapers, money apparently 
did not buy voters. 

In the City of Los Angeles the vote 
for No. 1 was 219,446; against No. 
1: 359,740. 

Los Angeles County, including the 
City of Los Angeles, recorded for No. 
I: 411,033; against No. 1: 651,874. 

In San Francisco, which has a con- 
solidated city and county government, 
the vote for No. 1 was 100,354; 
against No. 1: 134,675. 

The total California * vote for 
No. I was 1,067,229; against No. 1: 
1,476,379. 

The Los Angeles city vote is espe- 
cially significant and gratifying when 
comparison is made with the San 
Francisco vote. Los Angeles has al- 
ways been rated as an outstanding 
open-shop city while San Francisco, 
rightly or wrongly, has acquired a 
reputation as a union-dominated city. 
Yet, the so-called open-shop city re- 
jected the labor regulating Initiative 
by a greater proportionate percentage 
of votes than did San Francisco. 

A further analysis of these election 
returns raises other interesting points. 
It is obvious, of course, that the les- 
sons taught by the Los Angeles city 
election of September 16th helped 
very largely to produce the splendid 
results at the general election of No- 
vember 8. 

But notwithstanding labor’s great 


* Footnote: In the other Pacific Coast States, 
where similar Anti-Labor Initiatives were on 
the ballot at the November election, the vote 
was as follows: Oregon—for the Initiative 
197,771, against 148,460; Washington—for the 
Initiative 268,848, against 295,431: 


victory there remains the question: 
Why did a million California citi- 
zens cast their vote for so iniquitous 
a measure as Proposition No. 1? It 
is easy enough to sidestep this inquiry 
by allusions to the great slush fund 
undoubtedly raised and spent by the 
sponsors of No. 1. We may assume 
that many thousands supported No. 1 
because they were misinformed con- 
cerning the real meaning of that Initi- 
ative. But there probably were as 
many thousands who had nursed a 
grievance against organized labor in 
general because of one or more un- 
justifiable acts by labor’s radical mi- 
nority. It is scarcely necessary to go 
into detail upon these excesses. The 
point at issue is that organized labor 
as a whole is held responsible for 
every unwise and unauthorized act by 
minority groups. Some of the hired 
orators for Proposition No. 1 frankly 
said so when declaring that they 
wanted to save and protect responsi- 
ble labor against its own irresponsible 
element. We may deny the honesty 
of such an argument but the fact still 
remains that, so far as the general 
public is concerned, organized labor 
as a whole will find it difficult if not 
impossible to evade responsibility for 
the misconduct of any dual or minority 
group of organized workers, regard- 
less of affiliation. 

Since it is fairly certain that similar 
efforts will be made in other states to 
straight-jacket the labor movement 
with regulatory legislation it seems 
good policy to look ahead and pre- 
pare for the next round. 

How can we gain the support of 
the public, or rather of the great 
middle class not directly connected 
with the labor movement? It is no 
reflection upon the splendid work 
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carried on by the Workers Education 
Bureau to assert that the crying need 
is more education and more publicity. 
Our task in this direction is two fold. 
We must intensify the education of 
our own membership, i. e¢., we must 
educate ourselves. Most of our mem- 
bers have rather detailed knowledge 
of their rights and privileges. All too 
few know or appreciate the corre- 
sponding duties and responsibilities. 

The next essential step is the edu- 
cation of the public. Labor unions 
are often charged with selfishness, 
with being indifferent to the trials and 
tribulations of the great mass of hu- 
manity outside of our unions. We 
know full well that no more unjust 
accusation could be made. But what 
are our means of driving home the 
truth regarding organized labor’s 
idealism and unselfish service to all 
mankind? Our splendid labor press 
does not circulate to any extent out- 
side our own ranks. Oh, yes, the 
daily press, in screaming headlines, 
calls due attention to every unwise 
move by any branch of the labor move- 
ment. Our good points, on the other 
hand, are taken for granted. The 
painstaking, constructive and unselfish 
work of organized labor, work that 
is carried on 365 days in the year, does 
not make sensational news and is not 
featured by headlines in the great 
dailies. So it seems that it is not 
enough to educate ourselves, we must 
also educate the public by every avail- 
able avenue of publicity. 

Limitation of space forbids an elab- 
oration of this subject. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
Workers Education Bureau have, 
during the past year, sponsored excel- 
lent educational radio broadcasts. 
However, it will be agreed that except 


for a few spots on the map of the 
United States, with Chicago as a shin- 
ing example, we have barely com- 
menced to take advantage of educa- 
tional publicity by radio broadcasting. 
In this respect the Los Angeles cam- 
paign furnished an object lesson from 
which organized labor should profit. 

Another point driven home during 
this memorable contest is the deplor- 
able but undeniable fact that a large 
percentage of our own membership 
had not qualified as voters. President 
C. J. Haggerty of the California State 
Federation of Labor has called atten- 
tion to this indefensible neglect of our 
members at a time when so much was 
at stake. As a remedy President 
Haggerty suggests that local unions 
require each member to be a registered 
voter and to furnish evidence of such 
registration when paying dues; also, 
to submit proof of voting following 
each election. As is well known, 
the American Federation of Labor 
does not engage in partisan politics 
and does not urge members to affiliate 
with any particular party. In fact, 
for the purpose of defeating forth- 
coming Anti-Labor Initiatives it is not 
necessary to have any party affiliation. 
The real need of the hour is to agree 
upon ways and means to induce all 
our members to register and qualify 
as voters. Any step in this direction 
will serve as a reminder of the duties 
of citizenship and stimulate thought 
upon our common problems on elec- 
tion days. 

Altogether, these concerted attacks 
upon organized labor in the three Pa- 
cific Coast States have not only taught 
us a few lessons but have again demon- 
strated the truth of Patrick Henry’s 
well-known slogan, to-wit: “Eternal 
Vigilance is the Price of Liberty.” 





MERIT RATING WILL BANKRUPT FUNDS 
AND MENACE BENEFITS 


I. Now is the time to repeal merit 
rating. 


By July, 1940, the seven states 
(Wisconsin, Vermont, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, South Dakota, Ken- 
tucky) which have unemployment 
compensation of the employer reserve 
type or a combination of reserve and 
pooled funds will have put into effect 
the merit rating provisions of their 
laws. The merit rating clauses in 
the laws of thirty-three states which 
provide for pooled funds will all have 
become effective by January, 1943, 
and most of them at least a year be- 
fore that date. Nine of the eleven 
states which have no merit rating pro- 
visions are studying the problem. Al- 
ready there is a strong feeling on the 
part of all students of the problem 
that the merit rating provisions now 
in the laws will prove dangerous when 
effective and will be almost impossible 
to apply as written. Proposals for 
simplification are being suggested. 
Some amendments will certainly be 
proposed. It is imperative that the 
workers, whose interests are at stake, 
should stand together for amend- 
ments which will eliminate the merit 
rating provisions and put unemploy- 
ment compensation contributions on 
a flat rate, pooled fund basis. 


II. Pooled funds without merit rating 
follow sound insurance principles. 


The basis for insurance is the 
spread of risks over a large and di- 
versified field. When the unfavor- 
able events being insured against are 
so closely associated that they are 
likely to occur at the same time, either 


a larger fund will be necessary to 
cover the risk or the expectation of 
compensation at the occurrence of the 
unfavorable event is reduced. In the 
case of unemployment insurance a 
greater degree of safety is provided 
when contributions from many em- 
ployers in different industries are 
pooled than when the only spread of 
risks is among employees within a 
single plant. 


III. The fundamental purpose of un- 
employment compensation is to 
insure income to unemployed 
workers. 


The purpose of unemployment 
compensation is to insure the worker 
against loss of all income during a 
limited period of unemployment 
within which he would probably be 
able to find other employment. This 
serves both to aid him and to help 
stabilize the buying market by main- 
taining workers’ purchasing power. 
If the insurance could also insure job 
stability this would be desirable but 
incidental to its real purpose. The 
purpose of fire insurance is not to pre- 
vent fires but to compensate the in- 
sured for his loss in the fire. How- 
ever valuable prevention may be it 
is not the primary object of any form 
of insurance. 

The employer reserve plans stress 
the incidental factor. Their advo- 
cates believed that a considerable 
amount of stabilization would be at- 
tained and that the funds would be 
sufficient to compensate the employees 
in plants where stability was not 
achieved. The Wisconsin law is on 
this basis. It was drafted during the 
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pre-depression years when stabiliza- 
tion plans were expected to achieve 
elimination of much unemployment. 
It was hoped that directing the em- 
ployers’ notice to the volume and cost 
of his labor turnover would impel him 
to stabilize. But it has become in- 
creasingly clear in the last decade that 
unemployment cannot be attacked by 
individual employers with any large 
degree of success. The acute prob- 
lem of unemployment arises from dis- 
placement of men by machinery at a 
rate faster than the expansion of busi- 
ness calls for new man-hours, a situa- 
tion the reverse of that which pre- 
vailed twenty years ago, from cyclical 
periods of depression of greater 
depth and duration than formerly ex- 
perienced caused by financial and in- 
ternational situations entirely beyond 
an individual’s managing, and from 
seasonal operation not within the em- 
ployer’s control. The employer may 
maintain fairly regular employment 
for a given body of employees but the 
result may be that a larger number 
are left in a very unstable labor mar- 
ket with meager benefits available for 
them because, to the extent that em- 
ployers have “stabilized”, their ob- 
ligation to build up the funds has 
declined. 


A. Employer reserve funds are not 
adequate protection. 


Even under the plan of employer 
reserve funds the amount of the em- 
ployer’s contribution is not scaled in 
relation to his individual efforts and 
success in maintaining stable employ- 
ment. To be sure if he has no lay- 
offs after his fund has reached a re- 
quired minimum he need pay no fur- 
ther contributions. But the drain on 
his fund if he has any lay-offs depends 


not on his action but on the condition 
of the labor market into which his 
ex-employees go. If they happen to 
get placed quickly little will be 
charged to his account. If they draw 
their full amount of benefits he will 
be required to make additional pay- 
ments. That hazard is beyond his 
control, emphasizing the social, not 
individual nature of the unemploy- 
ment problem. The employee of a 
plant so located or in such an industry 
that in spite of the best efforts of the 
employer there will be a considerable 
drain on the fund, is forced to bear 
the double risk of being unemployed 
for a longer period and of being un- 
certain that the employer’s reserve 
fund will remain solvent. The pooled 
fund clearly offers more adequate pro- 
tection. 


B. The variable rates of Work- 
men’s Compensation do not 
justify merit rating in Unem- 
ployment Compensation 


A comparison is frequently drawn 
between unemployment compensation 
and workmen’s compensation, argu- 
ing that because the employer may 
insure his own employees in self-in- 
surance or commercial insurance com- 
panies and is charged a rate which 
reflects the risks of accident in his own 
plant, it is fair that each employer 
should similarly pay a rate scaled ac- 
cording to the stability of employ- 
ment in his plant. The argument is 
unsound. The two kinds of risks are 
not comparable. Accident rates in 
the several plants of a community are 
independent variables. Unemploy- 
ment is not. The men laid off from 
one plant add to the labor reserve, 
lessening the chances that anyone laid 
off from another plant will be placed 
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again quickly. When an employer 
through the introduction of safety 
devices decreases the accident rate in 
his plant the hazard of a compensable 
accident occurring is really less. If 
an employer achieves employment 
stabilization on the basis of perma- 
nence for certain employees but not 
with a larger number of man-hours 
of labor used, those particular em- 
ployees are not part of the labor re- 
serve but others who might otherwise 
have been employed will be left in it 
longer. The problem of unemploy- 
ment is still unsolved and compensa- 
tion for those out of work is still 
necessary. 


C. The reserve plan cannot achieve 
stabilization. 


Stabilization is a worthy objective 
but will not be achieved in any signal 
fashion by the employer reserve plan. 
The problem is social, not individual. 
The unemployed man needs to live 
regardless of whether his former em- 
ployer did his best to stabilize employ- 
ment. The A. F. of L. has taken the 
position that the pooled fund, offering 
greater security, more firmly based on 
the insurance principle of spreading 
risks is preferable. In those states in 
which reserve plans are used wholly 
or in part, organized labor should 
work for laws changing to a pooled 
plan. 

Even with the intended emphasis 
upon stabilization rather than ade- 
quacy of benefits the employer reserve 
plans have not and cannot get stabil- 
ity through individual plants. The 
greater hope for employment stability 
lies in maintaining the purchasing 
power of the unemployed worker by 
paying adequate benefits. The pooled 
fund is better adapted to this end. 


There is no evidence to date in the 
employment figures that there is either 
greater stability of employment in 
Wisconsin than there was before the 
compensation law became effective, or 
that there is greater stability in Wis- 
consin than in states of similar degree 
of industrialization which operate 
upon a pooled fund basis and without 
merit rating. Furthermore, the bene- 
fit provisions are less liberal in Wis- 
consin in respect to duration and 
length of waiting period than in other 
states whose emphasis has been on 
benefits rather than stability. 


IV. Merit Rating introduces the weak- 
ness of employer reserve plans 
into pooled funds. 

The advantage of the pooled fund 
was so clear, that the laws of most of 
the states rejected Wisconsin’s lead 
in the employer reserve accounts. 
The merit rating plans which thirty- 
three states adopted, however, 
grafted onto the pooled fund the bad 
features of the employer reserve plan, 
a reduction of contributions for em- 
ployers against whose accounts less 
was charged for benefit payments 
upon the principle that the efforts of 
these employers to stabilize their em- 
ployment “merited”’ a more favorable 
treatment in respect to their contribu- 
tions to the pooled fund. The as- 
sumptions upon which merit rating 
rests are similar to those underlying 
the employer reserve plan (1) that 
employers can stabilize employment, 
(2) that they will do it if financial 
pressure is put on them to do so, and 
(3) that variations in their contribu- 
tion rates, the “merit” rating, fur- 
nishes that pressure. Upon examina- 
tion these assumptions show the faults 
previously seen in the arguments in 
favor of employer reserve plans. 
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A. Merit Rating will not secure 
stable employment. 


What do we mean by stabilized em- 
ployment? Should it be measured by 
the turnover rate, by the amount of 
the payroll, by the monthly or quar- 
terly deviations of the number of per- 
sons on the payroll from the quarterly 
or annual average, or by the number 
of man-hours worked? How it is 
measured in the merit rating laws? 
These laws differ in details but the 
general plan is that when an employee 
receives benefits from the pooled fund 
the amount which he receives is 
“charged” against the employers on 
their separate contributions accounts, 
either the most recent employer, the 
two most recent, or all the employers 
of the base year in some established 
proportion. The difference between 
the contributions credited to the em- 
ployer and the benefits charged 
against him divided by average an- 
nual payroll gives the employer’s re- 
serve ratio. According to the size of 
the reserve ratio and the condition 
of the pooled fund the employer may 
pay more or less than the 2.7 per cent 
standard rate. No state super-rate 
rises above 4 per cent. Some reduc- 
tions go to o per cent. The rate 
which the employer pays bears little 
relation to his own efforts to provide 
regular employment. The reserve 
ratio may be kept high by spreading 
the work to such extent that no one 
is entitled to receive benefits though 
all may be working part time for 
meager wages. The amount of bene- 
fits charged depends also on the 
length of time the worker is unem- 
ployed, and on the particular system 
of benefit-charging the state law set 
up. These are factors beyond the 
employers control. The reserve ratio 


may be improved by a sharp reduc- 
tion in the payroll because the re- 
serve balance will not decline as 
rapidly as the payroll does. Tem- 
porarily then, an increase rather than 
a decrease in irregularity of employ- 
ment will bring a rate reduction.* 
In view of these facts it is evident 
that there is more incentive in the 
merit rating laws for the employer 
to find ways of changing the financial 
reserve ratio than to increase real 
stability of employment in the labor 
market. 

Even if the employer is earnestly 
seeking to promote stability of em- 
ployment, to what degree can he be 
successful? As noted above, the 
causes of the bulk of unemployment 
are not within the control of indi- 
vidual employers. Some industries 
are inherently more stable than oth- 
ers. The employment in public utili- 
ties is steadier than that in the steel 
industry. An employer might be 
better than the average of his indus- 
try and yet far below a satisfactory 
showing on the reserve ratio. Merit 
rating could not serve as aa incentive 
to him. The instability of one plant 
may be caused by the buying habits 
of another and therefore not be 
within the control of the first em- 
ployer. The instability of employ- 
ment in the garment industry for 
example depends on orders from de- 





* An application of the Delaware law to pay- 
roll data for establishment “C” shows that if 
merit rating had been operative from 1929 to 
1934 the contribution rate would have been re- 
duced from 2.7 percent in 1929 to .9 percent in 
1934 although the average payroll had been 
reduced from $4,969,681 to $1,433,611. In spite 
of increases in annual benefits from $13,020 to 
$22,419 and a decline in the reserve balance from 
$521,703 to $245,812, the large decline in the 
payroll made the reserve ratio large enough to 
support rate decreases. Can the funds be safe 
under such a system? 
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partment stores which will get a bet- 
ter merit rating for their greater 
regularity of employment even though 
they are contributing to irregularity 
in the firms from which they order. 
The merit rating laws would do noth- 
ing to encourage stabilization in these 
cases. 


B. The real effects of merit rating. 
1. It menaces benefits. 


What effects can we predict from 
merit rating? First a menace to ade- 
quate benefits. The important feat- 
ure of the pooled fund laws is the 
spread of risks in a reserve fund large 
enough to pay reasonable benefits 
over a sufficient time to cover most 
unemployment periods. Merit rating 
provides for the reduction of contri- 
butions from some employers without 


corresponding increases from others. 
The average of contributions will fall 
below the 2.7 per cent of the pay- 
rolls which has been set up as the 


standard contribution. This is in- 
evitable because the rate provided 
for in those states which permit any 
increase does not exceed 4 per cent, 
whereas more than half the states 
allow a minimum rate of .9 per cent 
or lower. Twelve states permit rates 
to go to zero or set no minimum. 
Only thirty states permit rate in- 
creases. The common provision is 
that no rate increase would be allowed 
unless the employer’s charged benefits 
exceed his contributions over the 
whole period or the last five years, 
whichever is more favorable to the 
employer. That would permit an em- 
ployer to pay no more than the stand- 
ard rate even if his total fund were 
technically bankrupt. A low schedule 
of benefit payments would tend to 


make the employer’s reserve ratios 
higher and, under the automatic merit 
rating plans, would result in lowered 
contribution rates and a _ smaller 
pooled fund. Instead of this auto- 
matic reduction of contributions a 
surplus in the fund should at least 
open the way to a consideration of 
whether the benefits are adequate. 
We must not lose sight of the real 
objective of unemployment compensa- 
tion—adequate payments over a pe- 
riod long enough to allow reasonable 
expectation that the worker will have 
found other employment. The illu- 
sion that the flexible rates of merit 
rating may promote stable employ- 
ment must not be allowed to obscure 
the necessary relationship between 
payments and benefits. The average 
rate of contributions cannot be cut 
without endangering the maintenance 
of existing benefit rates and without 
eliminating reasonable consideration 
of whether benefit rates are now ade- 
quate. 


2. It sets employer against employee 
in benefit claims. 


A second effect of merit rating will 
be to make the employee’s claim to 
benefits a matter of personal concern 
to the employer. Instead of his in- 
terest being only that of giving accu- 
rate information on the reason for 
the separation which will fairly pro- 
tect the fund from unwarranted 
claims, he will be directly interested 
to see benefit claims denied when they 
would be charged against his account. 
His reserve ratio and hence his con- 
tribution rate are affected by these 
benefits charged. The employee will 
have to fight the direct interest of the 
employer on every claim which is at 


all doubtful. 
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3. It encourages local “stabili- 
zation’’ at the expense of leaving 
more workers less adequately 
protected. 


Third, since the employer’s reserve 
ratio will be higher if few claims are 
made against it, and if those which 
are made are small, he will be inclined 
when possible to introduce devices 
which will increase the regularity of 
employment for some individuals but 
which will leave the general labor 
market more unstable. Since in doing 
this he will reduce his own contribu- 
tions to the pool, the opportunity for 
adequate benefits for those for whom 
work is unstable is reduced doubly by 
the smaller fund and by their own 
dificulty in securing employment for 
a long enough time to make good ben- 
efit claims. Such plans are already be- 
ing organized. Groups of employers 
maintain a central information service 
on employment needs and surpluses of 
their membership, keeping employed 
among them those workers whose dis- 
charge would mean substantial charges 
against any employer in the group 
and avoiding employment of an out- 
side worker whose benefit rights are 
already relatively large. Workers 
should guard against any merit rat- 
ing program which encourages this 
form of employment discrimination. 
A reasonable amount of spreading 
work and dovetailing industry is de- 
sirable but it should not be made an 
excuse for weakening insurance funds 
on which unemployed workers are 
relying. 

It is significant that the Industrial 
Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, an 
organization concerned with finding 
ways of reducing the taxes for its 
membership through an exchange of 


information on personnel changes, 
writes: “Such a program cannot be 
successfully carried out in continuous 
process industries such as steel, etc., 
because industries of that type go up 
and down together. A successful stabi- 
lization program can only be carried 
out in a community where the indus- 
tries are widely diversified and the 
closest type of cooperation must be 
developed between the managements 
of these industries.””’ This means, in 
effect, that the state pooled fund loses 
the support of contributions from 
communities in which diversity of in- 
dustry would make early reemploy- 
ment more probable and which would 
normally, therefore, be drawing less 
from the fund. It places the burden 
of unemployment compensation pay- 
ments upon those one-industry com- 
munities or more unstable industrial 
sections whose employees will have 
little chance for employment in slack 
times. Can the pool, thus limited, con- 
tinue benefit payments? Will it not 
be necessary to raise the maximum 
rates charged to employers in less 
stable communities to 5 per cent or 6 
percent or higher? Do those employ- 
ers want that to be the result of the 
“merit” reductions to employers in 
diversified industry communities ? The 
state-wide pool loses its meaning un- 
der these conditions. It ceases to be 
really “state-wide” and shrinks to 
the limits of those communities which 
are not able to “contract out” in this 
fashion, and the real purpose of un- 
employment compensation, protection 
for workers temporarily not em- 
ployed, is lost sight of in the reduc- 
tion of the size of the pool without 
lessening the number of persons un- 
employed. 
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4. It defeats the insurance prin- 
ciples of spreading risks. 


A fourth effect of merit rating as 
the laws are now written is to counter- 
act the pooled-fund insurance prin- 
ciple of spreading risks over stable 
and unstable industries, and over good 
and bad years. Employers in naturally 
stable industries will contribute com- 
paratively little to the pooled funds 
leaving the fund to bear the risk of 
the unstable industries upon a smaller 
base. Some people have argued that 
there is a social justification for mak- 
ing the unstable industries bear that 
cost or pass it on to the consumers. 
If, however, in order to secure ade- 
quate benefits the contribution rates 
are forced so high as to handicap 
further the unstable industries the 
problem of unemployment will be in- 
creased, not reduced. Many essential 
industries are unstable, coal mining, 
steel production, construction. We 
cannot ignore the effect on them of 
requiring them to bear the relatively 
heavier burden of payments necessary 
if employers in the more stable indus- 
tries can, in a sense, “contract out’’ of 
the payments by maintaining high re- 
serve ratios. Unemployment is not 
simply an industry problem any more 
than it is a problem for a single em- 
ployer. There is ample justification 
for recognizing it as a widespread so- 
cial problem, the costs of which must 
be borne directly by all the employing 
community and indirectly by all users 
of commodities. This is not a new 
idea. England and Austria abandoned 
after a trial differential rates based 
on the classification of industry risks. 
England permitted the two industries, 
banking and insurance, which had con- 
tracted out before the change in the 


law to keep that status, but has not 
permitted an extension of the list. 
Germany abandoned before a trial its 
adjustment of rates to regional unem- 
ployment risks. All have felt the flat 
rate contribution justified and more 
truly adapted to risk spreading than 
the narrower responsibilities incor- 
porated in the earlier laws. 

The larger employers will be better 
able to arrange their employment so 
as to secure the rate reductions. The 
small employer will have to bear a 
larger part of the cost although the 
large employer may have earned his 
rate reduction by some device other 
than real “merit” in reducing unem- 
ployment. This weakens the pooled 
fund and may further increase the 
problem of finding employment if 
small employers are unable to con- 
tinue competition under their heavier 
costs. 

Merit rating laws now drawn base 
rate changes on reserve ratios and 
the condition of the fund in the pre- 
vious year. The result will be to cut 
payments and funds during periods of 
good business and increase them dur- 
ing depression periods. This is con- 
trary to the insurance principle of 
spreading risks over good and bad 
periods and will place the heavier bur- 
den on employers when they can 
least bear it. At the beginning of a 
depression when unemployment and 
benefit payments are increasing con- 
tributions may be declining because 
the rates were cut on the basis of the 
previous year’s experience. With 
heavy outgo and the funds small be- 
cause they have not been built up suf- 
ficiently in good years, the risk is con- 
siderable that some funds will be ex- 
hausted or the benefits reduced. 
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5. It will complicate interstate 
competition. 


Merit rating, which is actually only 
a tax differential, will destroy the uni- 
formity of the compensation burden 
between employers in different states. 
One argument against state compen- 
sation laws prior to the enactment 
of the federal tax was that no state 
could afford to impose a burden on 
its employers which those in a differ- 
ent state did not have to carry. The 
tax equalized the burdens. The rate 
differences resulting from merit rat- 
ing again upset that equality and 
hamper interstate competition. For 
example with a reserve ratio of 12.5 
per cent the employer’s contribution 
rate will be .o per cent in Illinois, .9 
per cent in New Jersey, 1 per cent in 
Florida and 1.5 per cent in Connecti- 
cut. The safety of the funds and the 
possibility of paying adequate bene- 
fits are of course closely related to 
these merit rate reductions. Bene- 
fits should be related directly to con- 
tributions, not affected by a clause in- 
troduced to serve another purpose 
and not closely studied in reference to 
its affect on benefits. 


V. Administrative difficulties in merit 
rating. 


A. The process of charging back 
is unworkably complicated. 


The merit rating provisions impose 
an intolerable burden upon the ad- 
ministration of unemployment com- 
pensation laws. A number of states 
have not attempted to carry out the 
charging back of benefits as provided. 
The charging of benefits to particular 
employers requires in addition to the 
bookkeeping and reports which would 
be necessary for collecting and pay- 
ing benefits from a pooled fund, sep- 


arate accounts for each employer 
showing (1) the sum of all contribu- 
tions credited to his account in all 
past periods, (2) the sum of all bene- 
fits charged to his account for all past 
periods, (3) the average of his pay 
rolls for three or five years or both 
depending on the law, and if increased 
rates are provided for (4) the sum of 
all contributions credited to his ac- 
count in the last 60 months, (5) the 
sum of all benefits charged against 
him for the last 60 months, (6) the 
excess of contributions credited over 
benefits charged for all past periods, 
and (7) the excess of contributions 
credited over benefits charged for the 
last 60 months. In addition to these 
bookkeeping operations needed only 
for merit rating there will be an ad- 
ministrative difficulty because the re- 
serve ratio provisions make each em- 
ployer whose account will be charged 
for benefits an interested party to 
benefit claims. He will therefore, 
under many state laws, be entitled to 
notice when a claim is filed. Since 
such notice would be impossible unless 
separation notices are given, these ad- 
ditional reports will be necessary. 
Lacking separation reports also, in 
states in which employers are charged 
for benefits in inverse order of em- 
ployment with them, there will be 
confusion over charges against em- 
ployers for whom an employee 
worked apparently “simultaneously”, 
i. e. within the same report period 
with nothing to show which was the 
earlier engagement. Each state law 
according to its charging provisions 
lends itself to some kind of confusion 
which will complicate the administra- 
tion of border line cases. None of 
this would be necessary if benefits 
were not “charged” to an employer, a 
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step necessary only for merit rating. 
The number of inquiries and protests 
coming from employers on charges 
against them and their reserve ratios 
will at least double the work the ad- 
ministrative offices would have to per- 
form if merit rating were abandoned. 


B. Costs are excessive. 


While there is no information now 
available on the cost of administer- 
ing merit rating it is obvious from 
the number and type of operations 
necessary for merit rating alone as 
compared with payment of benefits 
from a pooled fund without merit rat- 
ing that the cost will be seriously in- 
creased. Already the cost is larger 
than it should be. Through Septem- 
ber 30, 1938 approximately $48,000,- 
000 had been allotted by the federal 
government to the states for admin- 
istration of unemployment compen- 
sation in addition to over $19,000,- 
000 for employment service adminis- 
tration. During the same period the 
total benefits were about $305,000,- 
000. The normal expectation would 
be that administrative costs should 
decline proportionately to collections 
and benefits as the state systems be- 
come more settled and their office pro- 
cedures more standardized. This ex- 
pectation will not be realized if their 
administrative burden is nearly dou- 
bled by the task of merit rating. 


C. Determination of rates is not 
sound. 


The elaborate schedules of rates 
proportioned to reserve ratios were 
constructed before the states had any 
experience with benefit payments, and 
therefore without regard to whether 
the funds could stand the indicated 
rate reductions. Although the reduc- 
tions were not to begin until there 


had been three years’ experience with 
benefit payments, the automatic rates 
were fixed in 26 states without experi- 
ence and without provision for chang- 
ing them on the basis of experience. 
It would be impossible to make any 
accurate analysis of the effects of such 
rate reductions without benefit experi- 
ence covering at least ten years. Even 
if there were any value in merit rating 
the fund should be studied in the light 
of the unemployment experience of 
the entire business cycle and determi- 
nation should be made of the benefits 
necessary to meet the emergencies of 
that period before the average rate 
of contributions is altered as the merit 
rating alters it. It is impossible with 
our limited information about the 
amount of unemployment to set up 
insurance risk tables comparable to 
those for accident risk. It is dan- 
gerous to set up automatic rate reduc- 
tions which pretend to an. accuracy 
we do not possess in estimating the 
rates which should be charged accord- 
ing to an employer’s employment rec- 
ord even if the merit rating laws 
really tested stability of employment. 
As we have seen, the financial charg- 
ing of benefits does not furnish such 
a test. 


VI. Merit rating will ruin the pooled 
fund system of unemployment 
compensation. 


Merit rating laws defeat the real 
purpose of the pooled fund. They 
are based on the assumptions of the 
employer reserve laws. They destroy 
the safety of the pooled fund by cut- 
ting the average rate below the 2.7 
per cent estimated as reasonable for 
the present scale of benefits and elimi- 
nate any consideration of whether a 
surplus should be used to increase ben- 
efits by providing for automatic reduc- 
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tions in contributions when contribu- 
tions are enough in excess of benefits 
for a change in the ratio to be consid- 
ered. The laws provide for benefits 
scaled to a worker’s previous wages. 
This permits in some cases benefits of 
such small amounts as to be negli- 
gible in meeting the unemployed man’s 
needs. If unemployment compensa- 
tion is to serve the purpose of provid- 
ing for those needs during a tem- 
porary period within which there is 
reasonable expectation that the man 
may find other employment we will 
need to come to some arrangement 
whereby those who now are entitled 
to negligible benefits will be cared 
for from some other source and those 
who are depending on unemployment 
compensation receive from it at least 
a minimum living. The British system 
operates upon this principle. With our 
maximum weekly benefits at $15.00 
or $0 per cent of the wages in most 
states, the unemployed worker is re- 
duced to a subsistence standard at 
best and the refinements of elaborate 
scaling below that are of doubtful 
value. This is particularly true of the 
states which have minimum payments 
less than $5.00 a week. We need now 
to assure safe funds adequate to pay 
the benefits now written into the laws, 
and if experience shows that the 2.7 
per cent rate will maintain a fund 
more than sufficient for that purpose 
over a period of at least 10 years, we 
should consider whether we might not 
better provide larger weekly pay- 
ments or for a longer period of time 
than reduce the contribution rate. We 
must not allow automatic reduction 
of contributions on the short time 
experience to make the funds so small 
that no consideration can be given to 
revising benefits. 


VII. Proposals for revision. 


Many of the defects of the merit 
rating laws are so obvious that pro- 
grams for revision are being pre- 
sented designed to simplify the ad- 
ministrative procedures and so cut 
costs and to furnish better protection 
for the pooled funds. One proposal 
frequently discussed is that employers 
should be arrayed on the basis of 
their records of employment stability 
and should pay such rates that the 
average would be 2.7 per cent of all 
pay rolls. The disadvantage of the 
proposed rates will be felt most 
acutely, however, by the employers 
in those industries which normally 
have the larger fluctuations of em- 
ployment. Any downward revision of 
rates for some employers must be 
offset by upward revisions for others 
relatively worse in their record. While 
there may be variations in rates for 
employers in the highway construc- 
tion industry it may be expected that 
most of the employers in that industry 
will be paying rates above 2.7 per cent 
while those in the electric and gas 
utilities for example will be enjoying 
favored rates. Little incentive to sta- 
bilize can be seen in this arrangement. 
At the same time there is no guarantee 
that the 2.7 per cent rate will actually 
be maintained since the rates to be 
charged to individual employers will 
be calculated on past experience and 
applied to present payrolls. No satis- 
factory index of stability of employ- 
ment has been discovered which would 
really indicate “merit” on the part 
of the employer and entitle him to 
favored treatment. 


A. “Experience” rating. 


The employers now realizing that 
the claims of incentive to stabiliza- 
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tion in “merit” rating laws are in- 
capable of realization, have shifted 
their emphasis to “experience” rating 
upon the principle that such tax as 
must be paid should be divided among 
the employers who pay it on the basis 
of their experience in lay-offs and the 
state experience with duration of 
benefits. ‘The amendment proposed 
in New York and supported by a 
group of large employers is of this 
type. Organized labor must be alert 
to the dangerous features of this plan 
since it will undoubtedly serve as a 
model for amendments introduced in 
other states. Apart from the merit 
rating section, it proposes basing the 
benefits payable in any year upon the 
annual wages of the previous year to 
a maximum of $1350, the maximum 
benefit being $15 per week for 16 
weeks. If wage levels in the base 
year were low, if work had been 
spread so that the worker was receiv- 
ing small wages, or if he was unem- 
ployed for a considerable period, the 
annual wage will be small and the 
weekly benefits payable during the 
benefit year correspondingly small. 
The worker lives by the week, not by 
the year. This proposal will have 
the effect of putting a much larger 
per cent of the unemployed workers 
in a benefit class of $7 a week or 
less than are now eligible only for the 
$7 a week which is New York’s mini- 
mum weekly benefit under the present 
law. 

In its “experience rating” section 
this amendment proposes that groups 
of employers be allowed to file joint 
experience accounts for determination 
of their contribution rates. This ar- 
rangement would be particularly use- 
ful to large companies with subsidi- 
aries in reducing their rates without 


any real reduction of the amount of 
unemployment in the state. The fund 
would be undermined. 

Like all merit rating plans, experi- 
ence rating would encourage employ- 
ers to plan lay-offs so that those who 
had the least wages in the base year 
would be dismissed. This would 
mean smaller benefit wages and 
charges against reserves, and conse- 
quently the rates would be lowered to 
a point which would be unsafe for a 
period of many lay-offs. Since the 
change in rates would lag by a year 
the fund could be seriously drained 
before larger contributions were re- 
quired. The proponents of the plan 
estimate that the rate formula will 
maintain the fund’s balance at about 
the point it had reached before the 
reductions started. The formula was 
made out however before there was 
any body of experience sufficient to 
gauge the relative income and outgo. 
A statement by the proponents of the 
plan that “the fund will tend to de- 
crease if there is prolonged depres- 
sion, and to build up if there is pro- 
longed prosperity”, made without ex- 
perience, serves nevertheless as a 
severe criticism of permitting rate re- 
ductions during prosperity when the 
rates could best be paid and finding 
it necessary to increase them during 
the depression. Even the most op- 
timistic estimates of periods of pros- 
perity do not foresee a reduction of 
unemployment to below four to six 
millions. It is essential to maintain 
adequate funds. 


VIII. The real solution is repeal of 
merit rating provisions. 


Merit rating threatens the solvency 
of the funds. If the funds are seen 
to be inadequate after rates have been 
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reduced and increases are proving 
painful in a depression period, em- 
ployers will raise a cry for employee 
contributions. Organized labor 
should work for the maintenance of 
the funds by regular flat-rate pay- 
ments, amending the laws which pro- 
vide for cuts during the years when 
the payments exceed benefits in order 
to have safety when the situation is 
reversed. If after experience over at 
least ten years it appears that the flat 
payment of 2.7 per cent is building up 
a fund larger than necessary to meet 
the legal rate of benefits through a 
variety of economic conditions, it will 
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be open to legislative determination 
whether the benefits should be in- 
creased or the contribution rates re- 
duced. We must not permit merit 
rating to make employer reserve plans 


of the pooled fund plans. Employ- 
ers are offering amendments to “sim- 
plify” the laws. Those simplification 
efforts neglect the real purpose of un- 
employment compensation—adequacy 
of benefits. The only sound stabiliza- 
tion we can hope to achieve through 
compensation is that which comes 
from more stable purchasing power. 
Adequate pooled funds are the key to 
this stabilization. 





WHEN DUSK IS NEITHER GRAY NOR BLUE 


When dusk is neither gray nor blue but gold, 
Into a spacious tent I slip away 
From griefs that all the heavier lie, untold, 
And tasks that bind both hands and heart all day. 


This tent that is the thought of You is wide 
And high as heaven is high, yet, fearlessly, 
I wander up and down alone inside 
This canvas, woven of the sky for me. 


When I emerge into the alien air, 

With quiet hands and still more quiet eyes, 
The chariot of the stars is waiting there 

To bear me on, by love made strong and wise: 
So strong that now at last I can be brave; 
So wise: all briefer loves must find a grave. 


Sister MiriAM. 


BUILDING YOUR: UNION PROGRAM 
THROUGH YOUR MEETINGS 


OMMITTEE meetings, your 
regular union meetings, confer- 
ences and conventions—How 

can they best serve your purpose? 
Some meetings bring out worthwhile 
discussion, so that your time there is 
well spent. Your experiences and 
opinions have a chance to be voiced. 
You hear what others have to say and 
you yourself contribute to a better 
understanding of the question at issue. 
You carry away from such a meeting 
a clearer idea of the question than you 
had when you went, and so do the 
others who were there. You are 
ready to stand behind the policies or 
program that grow out of that meet- 
ing because you know what is back of 
them. 

Some meetings are a waste of time. 
They are pointless, with no clear pur- 
pose behind them; or the members are 
easily side-tracked from the main is- 
sue. Perhaps a few do all the talking 
—or everyone talks at once. Perhaps 
some of the people have already made 
up their minds and do not want to 
listen or to learn, but only to argue 
down any objections to the stand they 
have taken. Those who do not agree 
100 per cent may keep still, or they 
may stick to their argument without 
yielding an inch. 

Yet the meeting that gets nowhere 
frequently drags out and lasts longer 
than the meeting where everyone par- 
ticipates constructively and something 
definite is accomplished. 


The Purpose of Your Meeting 


Any group must keep in mind the 
purpose of its meeting if it is to stick 


to the point and accomplish results. 
At a committee meeting where there 
is a specific job to be done and to be 
reported back to the parent organiza- 
tion, it is the duty of the chairman at 
the outset to state the problem before 
the committee and throughout the 
meeting to hold the group to the ques- 
tion or to points bearing upon it. 

A well-established organization 
generally holds meetings in order that 
its members may keep themselves in- 
formed and may act as a body upon 
issues which involve their basic inter- 
ests and the program of their organ- 
ization. The meetings consider and 
discuss these issues, hear committee 
reports and attend to regular and 
new business. 

The call to a conference or conven- 
tion usually states the purpose of the 
meeting and the points to be discussed. 
The program or agenda of a confer- 
ence is the plan for bringing up these 
points systematically and for giving 
them their share of space in the dis- 
cussion. 

Whatever the meeting, a clear 
statement of its purpose and a list or 
plan of the points to be brought up 
help to focus everyone’s thinking and 
discussion. 


Pooling Ideas to Build Your Program 


Unions hold meetings so that the 
members may pool their experiences 
and opinions to build a program that 
really represents their best thinking. 
Good union meetings are the result 
of careful preparation, skilled leader- 
ship and intelligent member partici- 
pation. Every member must feel that 
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he has a chance to state his views 
clearly; and he should listen carefully 
to what others have to say. Avoid 
talking just for the sake of talking, 
without making any contribution to 
the thought. Train yourself not to 
repeat or to ramble. The whole game 
is to give a thought in the fewest pos- 
sible words. Above all, don’t get 
argumentative. 

In a union which meets frequently 
and whose members attend regularly, 
every member does not have to ex- 
press himself at each meeting. But 
every member should feel that he is 
actively participating—through recog- 
nition of his point of view, through 
committee work, through his reports 
and through opportunity to raise a 
question or to express his opinion. 

Once the members learn and feel 
free to express their opinions, the real 
work of the meeting begins. If talk 
is to lead to action, the members must 
pool their opinions and harmonize 
them into a statement or a program 
that represents the views of the ma- 
jority. A union can build something 
broader and richer than its members 
can create singly out of their own ex- 
perience and by their own intelligence. 

To do this, the union meeting must 
thrash out each point under discussion 
bit by bit. Through a suggestion from 
one person here and from another 
there, the points of view should be 
fused into some statement or idea 
which the members of the group ac- 
cept as their own. These points then 
become the basis for the organiza- 
tion’s policy and are built into its 
program. 

That is why many items in the pro- 
gram of a well-organized union of 
long standing are taken for granted; 


they have been thrashed out and are 
accepted as long as experience does 
not call for change. 

Your meetings can build your union 
program when every person in the 
meeting knows how to play the game 
and plays it. For this, the first re- 
sponsibility rests upon the chairman. 


The Chairman’s Job 


A good chairman is like an orches- 
tra leader, familiar with the music, 
able to draw out one person here and 
another there, until everyone is play- 
ing his part. The more the chairman 
knows about the business on hand, 
the more quickly he can grasp what a 
speaker is driving at and can recog- 
nize new angles to the problem. 

Even though the chairman is thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject and 
with his organization, he has to plan 
each meeting. To guide in planning 
the meeting your union has a regular 
order of business which has grown out 
of experiences. This order of busi- 
ness subordinates the mechanical de- 
tails and allows the meeting to attend 
to the important work on hand. But 
the order of business does not take 
the place of the Chairman’s prepara- 
tion for each meeting. If the chair- 
man is unprepared, the meetings are 
likely to become stereotyped and dull; 
or, if important business comes up, he 
may not be ready for it. 

The chairman plans the meetings 
so as to cover the facts or the new 
business that he or others should 
bring to the attention of the members. 
His plan takes into account the ques- 
tions to be discussed and perhaps to 
be voted upon. It provides for his 
own reports and for those of other 
officers, and of committees. It allows 
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new business to come up from the 
floor. In the discussions the chairman 
avoids expressing his personal views, 
or attempting, in any way, to direct 
the members’ decisions. He is the 
servant and guide of the meeting, not 
its dictator. 

When there is to be a meeting or 
conference that does not have an es- 
tablished order of business, the chair- 
man, perhaps with the aid of a pro- 
gram committee, draws up the pro- 
gram or agenda. Giving out this 
program to those who attend the 
meeting helps them to participate in- 
telligently. Orderly planned proced- 
ure makes it possible for people to ex- 
press their opinions and for the meet- 
ing to come to conclusions on one point 
after another in the program. 

Orderly procedure demands strict 
adherence to the rules of parliamen- 
tary practice. The chairman must be 
so thoroughly familiar with those 
rules that he can maintain order and 
can see that the motions are properly 
presented and voted upon and that 
the discussion is kept to the question 
at issue. 

This skilled chairman stimulates 
discussion from the floor. He knows 
how to restrain the over-talkative 
members without creating hard feel- 
ings or seeming to shut off discussion. 
He draws out the people who have 
some special experience or point of 
view to express; and to do this he 
must know or learn to recognize key 
people at the meeting and must get 
them to speak where they can con- 
tribute the most. 

The chairman is responsible for 
rounding out and for summarizing 
the discussion and the conclusions. It 
is also his responsibility to direct the 
group toward the action that grows 


out of the discussion—whether the 
appointment of a committee, the pas- 
sage of a resolution, or some definite 
step in line with the expressed will of 
the meeting. 

But the chairman cannot carry the 
meeting alone. 


The Members’ Job 


A meeting is dull and lifeless when 
the members follow the leader like 
sheep. A good meeting, like an or- 
chestra, is more than the leader; it 
must have members who know what 
it is all about and who are prepared 
to play their parts. The members, 
as well as the chairman, should know 
the program, the order of business 
and what is coming up for discussion. 
Otherwise intelligent discussion in the 
meeting comes by good luck rather 
than by good management. If you 
go to a meeting simply to be enter- 
tained, you do not care what comes 
next; but if you want to accomplish 
something through your union you 
will not leave all preparation to the 
chairman. The more you are aware 
of what is to come up, and of what is 
going on in the meeting, the more 
interesting that meeting is to you. 

For the same reason every member 
should understand parliamentary pro- 
cedure* and familiarize himself with 
the rules of order. If the chairman 
rules a motion out of order, you may 
think he is favoring one side if you do 
not know parliamentary practice; 
and if he makes some mistake, you 
cannot be sure that you are right in 
challenging the position which he 
takes. When the chairman and a 


* If you want a book on parliamentary proce- 
dure, consult the reference librarian in your local 
public library. 
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number of the members know the 
rules of the game, there can be lively 
discussion without suspicion or quar- 
reling. 

Every meeting gives you a chance 
to learn something about the proper 
procedure, to watch the chairman and 
to follow the experienced union mem- 
bers as the motions are made, dis- 
cussed, amended, seconded and voted 
upon. 

The meeting is alive when the mem- 
bers pay attention to the speaker and 
follow the rules of the game. If you 
speak without having the floor you 
cause confusion. If you whisper or 
talk in the back of the room you dis- 
turb the meeting. If you know all 
about the question that is being dis- 
cussed, remember that the persons to 
whom you whisper may miss an im- 
portant point. If you don’t pay atten- 
tion you may miss something yourself 
or take up time in the meeting asking 
about something that has already 
been discussed. 

If you have something to say, make 
it snappy and don’t talk too often. 
Don’t try to be funny; the real wit 
doesn’t have totry. People get tired 
of listening if you talk too much. But 
if you have something to say, do not 
be shy about getting up and speaking. 
Think what you want to say before 
you rise to your feet, say it, and sit 
down. 

Pay attention to the business part 
of the meeting as well as to the dis- 
cussion. Even routine business is im- 


portant te your organization, or it 
wouldn’t come up so often. Make 
note of the decisions when issues are 
put to a vote, so as to live up to your 
responsibilities as a union member. 
And particularly if you are a delegate 
to the central body you will want to 
report back to your local organiza- 
tion. 


If you Want Results 


If you want your meetings to bring 
results, think of each meeting and of 
its bearing on your union. Keep in 
mind the questions which should be 
brought before the meeting, the order 
of business, the proper rules of pro- 
cedure, the members and their inter- 
ests and opinions, the chairman and 
his function, your part in the meeting. 
Plan for the meeting; prepare your- 
self to take active part. Contribute 
to the discussion and give ear to what 
others have to say. Your understand- 
ing of your union and of its program 
will grow as experiences are related 
and opinions are expressed. Make 
sure that the meeting clinches each 
discussion with conclusions or with 
a summary. Carry the conclusions 
away with you, so that you may think 
them over and help to build them into 
your organization’s program and pol- 
icies. 

Then you need not worry about the 
interest or attendance at your meet- 
ings, nor about the strength and vital- 
ity of your union. 
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Chapter IV 


T has been authoritatively esti- 

[ mses in an unprinted study*” 
that at the end of 1936, all Chi- 
lean “provident” systems had total as- 
sets amounting to 1,415,000,000 
pesos, variously invested. This tre- 
mendous sum has so greatly affected 
Chile’s whole economic and social life 
that few outstanding Chileans have 
refrained from evaluating its effect. 
The administration of these systems, 
with their vast resources, has also 
influenced the whole labor policy of 
the country. Outstanding leaders 
have proposed many reforms,” and 
the laws are constantly changing.*” 
Discussions of the subject never cease. 
Because the Constitution and the 
Labor Code (which includes the basic 
concepts of Chilean Social Laws) give 
almost unlimited powers to the Presi- 
dent of Chile,?*° labor leaders in that 
country, who are mostly of the vio- 
lently radical type," find their activi- 


* Continued from December 1938 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

27 Detailed calculations of this study may be 
found in U. S. Department of State, Social Insur- 
ance Systems in Chile, op. cit. 

28 See Segundo Correa Osorio, Nuestras Leyes 
Sociales y sus Posibles Reformas, Santiago: Im- 
prenta y Libreria “Artes y Letras,” 1929. 25 pp. 
Also Julio Green Ortega, Observaciones al Ante- 
Proyecto de Reforma de la Legislacién Social 
(with the collaboration of Correa Osorio). San- 
tiago: Imprenta y Librerfa “Artes y Letras,” 
1929. 40 pp. 

° Thus, Law No. 6,174 does not become effec- 
tive until 60 days after its publication in the 
Official Gazette (Diario Oficial) on February 9, 
1938. 

2 McBride, of. cit., pp. 214-16. See also p. 20. 

1 See pp. 22-23. 
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ties circumscribed. Ina changing eco- 
nomic order, Chile is using its Social 
Laws as a means by which to give 
workers ever-increasing gains, and as 
a harmonizing bridge between the con- 
flicting groups of capital and labor. 
As has been shown, these laws affect 
labor contracts, conciliation and arbi- 
tration courts for labor disputes, em- 
ployers’ and employees’ unions, un- 
employment insurance, preventive 
medicine, retirement pensions, old-age 
compensation, labor accidents, hos- 
pitalization, small proprietors, farm- 
ers, artisans, workers, and women and 
children. Much has been written in 
English on the favorable aspects of 
Chilean Social Laws,** but it is the 


* See, for example, “Ten Years of Compulsory 
Sickness, Disability, and Old Age Insurance in 
Chile,” 70 Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
863-69 (1936). This résumé includes graphs 
and statistics, with data on various investments 
of social law funds: “Another investment of the 
Fund is a dairy in Santiago, and still another is 
in fisheries. * * * Another interesting initiative 
of the Fund is the establishment of stores for 
selling to the insured clothing at low prices. 
* * * These stores have been so successful that 
the Fund was contemplating opening similar 
stores for the sale of food. * * * Among other 
investments are a bank, an office building, an 
apartment house, and various plots for the con- 
struction of low-cost houses and for subdivision.” 
(p. 869). 

And note: Dr. Fidel Alberto Lépez Arteta, 
Manager of the Pensions Fund of Ecuador, and 
Government Delegate to the Labor Conference 
at Santiago, 1936: “The new currents of thought 
seeking a better understanding between capital 
and labour and a more humane social justice 
have found favourable acceptance in Ecuador. 
Thus it is that, in spite of having only just re- 
cently joined the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and though none of the labour Conventions 
has yet been ratified, we have nevertheless in- 
corporated in our social legislation the various 
principles and recommendations and we follow 
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purpose of this chapter to give some 
views, favorable and unfavorable, of 
Chileans themselves. 

From January 2nd to 14th, 1936, 
there was held in Santiago a “Labor 
Conference of the American States 
Which Are Members of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization.’’ As 
shown by the Record of Proceed- 
ings,*** many prominent Chileans de- 
voted more time to discussing their 
own labor problems and social laws 
than to considering the international 
aspects of conventions on social legis- 
lation®** as related to world markets, 
exchange problems, and economic 
trends. Some of the favorable and 
unfavorable comments, pertinent to 
this dissertation, will be presented, 
prior to a critical evaluation of Chi- 
lean Social Laws in Chapter V hereof. 

The speeches, during the Confer- 
ence of Mr. Luis Solis, Secretary 
of the Chilean National Confedera- 





with deep interest the developments of contem- 
porary thought on these matters. For this rea- 
son, my country is deeply interested in being 
represented at this first Labour Conference of 
American States which is taking place thanks to 
the initiative of the Government of Chile. . . .” 
Record of Proceedings, pp. 63-64. 

*8 Tabor Conference of American States, Santi- 
ago, Chile, 1936: Record of Proceedings. Geneva: 
International Labor Office, 1936. 319 pp. 

= “When, however, I see, on the one hand, so 
much legislation and action in strict accordance 
with the Conventions of the International Labour 
Organization, and, on the other hand, so large 
a number of workers living under unsatisfactory 
conditions, I feel that Governments and laws 
cannot alone solve our industrial problems. We 
have to seek co-operation between all elements 
—Governments, employers and workers—as men 
and women called to live together. It is not suf- 
ficient to regard employers as bad and workers 
as good because they happen to be so classed. 
That is not the way to social justice. We have 
to work to produce in each man and woman a 
sense of right and equally a sense of duty.” 
F. W. Leggett, Government Representative of 
the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office, Ibid., p. 183. 


tion of Trade Unions, were of a crit- 
ical nature, and he was virtually 
branded as a communist,”* or, in any 
event, as not properly elected as the 
representative of the proletariat of 
Chile.” This latter charge was de- 
nied.**7_ Mr. Solis, moreover, pointed 
to the general approval of his remarks 
by the workers of the country as proof 
of the validity of his right to repre- 
sent them.*** What he said, in his 
several addresses, substantially 
amounts to this:** 

That despite Chile’s boast of hav- 
ing the most advanced social organi- 
zation in this Continent, it is filled 
with faults; that the eight-hour day is 
illusory, and long hours are worked 
in agriculture, industry and offices; 
that any insistence by workers on their 
statutory rights results in dismissal on 
various pretexts; that enforcement is 
a farce; that trade unions are tyran- 
nically controlled by the Government 
which, moreover, places obstacles in 
the way of their federations; that the 
larger employers and the labor law 
authorities are so closely connected 
that trade unions are destroyed when- 
ever a leader of them becomes par- 
ticularly active; that feudal lines are 
especially marked in towns, where 


*= By Mr. Goyeneche Magnere, Employers’ 
Delegate, Chile, Jbid., p. 80. See p. 43 supra. 
Also Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, op. cit., pp. 17, 20, 22: “The new policy 
adopted by the Federation of Labor of Chile at 
the convention in Concepcion . . . culminated 
two years later in the resolutions approved at 
the convention at Rancagua on December 25, 
1921.... (1) to join the Communist Inter- 
nationale of Moscow, and (2) to organize the 
Federation of Labor of Chile on the basis of 
industrial councils.” JIJbid., p. 20. 

*° By Mr. Bustos Lagos, Government Delegate, 
Chile, Ibid., p. 80. 

*? Mr. Godoy Bravo, Workers’ Adviser, Chile, 
p. 114. 

*8 Ibid., p. 126. 

® Ibid., pp. 53-62, 126, 150-51, 190. See also 
PP. 47-49 supra. Other speeches by Mr. Solis 
are net closely related to this dissertation. 
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trade union rights are wholly illu- 
sory; that mining workers know by 
bitter experience how worthless a 
strike is; that the State’s control of 
labor unions is so complete that only 
open warfare will give freedom of 
organization; that the present Min- 
ister of Home Affairs has a record as 
a provider of strikebreakers for vari- 
ous factories; that expectant mothers 
fear to claim their social law rights 
because they face certain dismissal; 
that the Government appoints only 
so-called workers’ representatives on 
the boards supervising Chilean social 
insurance funds; that the workers’ 
rights to get a real representative are 
so abused that a new profession, that 
of pretended representative, has 
arisen in the country; that night work 
is secretly practiced in bakeries; that 
the Chilean Glass Works alone em- 
ploys 400 children under 16 years of 
age; that health conditions are too 
shocking to be discussed; that in 
400,000 habitable square miles of 
Chilean territory, the infantile mor- 
tality rate is 250 deaths for every 
1,000 children born and that life ex- 
pectancy is barely 25 years; that aver- 
age wages are 10 pesos a day in mines, 
9 pesos in towns, and 5 pesos in coun- 
try districts; that on 95 % of agricul- 
tural holdings, dwelling-huts are vir- 
tual pigstys and inferior to the huts 
found in Chile 500 years ago by the 
Spaniards; that salaried employees 
authorize the statement of their be- 
lief that social laws have given them 
no gains at all; that at previous Inter- 
national Labor Conferences, Chile 
has been represented by factory in- 
spectors, diplomatists or tourists, but 
not by genuine workers’ representa- 
tives; that the pensionable age and the 
age for obtaining invalidity pensions 
should be reduced to fifty-five and 
forty-eight years, respectively; that 
the workers in nearly all Latin Amer- 
ican countries have in recent years 


been deprived of what little political, 
trade union and economic rights they 
ong and that the International 

abor Conference would not likely 
produce anything of value for the 
workers of Chile. 


An address by Mr. Godoy Bravo, 
Workers’ Adviser, Chile, and secre- 
tary of a labor union, may be sum- 
marized as follows :*° 

The difficulty in Chile is not the 
ratification of labor conventions, but 
their application; compliance with 
their terms should not be left to the 
goodwill of employers who often have 
the Government on their side in their 
attempts to evade the law; Chilean 
labor courts and inspection authori- 
ties are unsatisfactory; in suits for 
non-payment of wages, overtime, etc., 
lawyers for the workers demand as 
much as a third or a half of recov- 
ered sums; employers win go per cent 
of labor suits; the Supreme a is 
unsympathetic and too individualistic; 
when workers feel they must strike in 
order to secure an improvement in 
their conditions, the Government de- 
clares that the strikers are Commv- 
— and outside the protection of the 
aw. 


In essence, Miss Maria Ramirez 
Gomez, Workers’ Adviser, Chile, told 
the Conference that :*” 

Equal wages irrespective of sex for 
work of equal value has never existed 
in Chile, because employers evade that 
principle by giving women jobs differ- 
ent from those of men; when employ- 
ers discharge expectant mothers, con- 
trary to Chilean Social Laws, preg- 
nancy is never assigned as the reason; 
domestic servants in Chile work day 
and night, and employers constantly 
interfere with their private affairs; 
the minimum age for employment 


 Ibid., p. 114. 
™ Ibid., pp. 159-61. 
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should be raised to sixteen years, as 
Chile is an example of ineffective legis- 
lation along these lines; Chilean chil- 
dren, between the ages of nine and 
eighteen, hired at 4.50 pesos a week, 
have been forced to strike, in large 
numbers, even to receive their miser- 
able pay. 


The employer’s viewpoint was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Goyeneche Magnere, 
Employers’ Delegate, in language that 
may be presented as follows: *” 


Nations which have not ratified 
labor conventions have lower produc- 
tion costs, to the detriment of those 
which, like Chile, place unbearable 
burdens on employers who must pa 
social law benefits; employers are suf- 
fering from the application of some 
of these laws which go to extremes in 
favor of the working class; there are 
doubtless injustices suffered by work- 
ers which should be corrected, but only 
on the basis of society as now organ- 
ized. 


To the foregoing, Mr. Hoerning 
Doll, Employers’ Adviser, Chile, had 
little to add that is germane here, ex- 
cept that: *% 

The 48-hour week seems to be a 
happy mean. If hours are shorter, 
there is a danger of idleness and its 
pernicious consequences. . . . A de- 
crease in hours of work would lead 
to a decrease in the volume of produc- 
tion and would increase the difficulties 
of competition with foreign products. 
...+In Chile, the workers are 
granted a holiday of fifteen days every 
year, and that in itself is equal to a 
reduction of 4 per cent in hours of 
work. 


Representatives of the Chilean 
Government made many discourses to 


™ Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
™ Ibid., pp. 136-37. 


the Conference,” the most important 
of which may be briefed as follows: 


In January, 1931, the number of 
unemployed was 8,000; in June, 1932, 
330,000 persons were in receipt of re- 
lief; large numbers of workers have 
been transferred from Provinces suf- 
fering from overcrowding; a serious 
problem resulting from the spread of 
unemployment is the number of 
women and children abandoned by the 
head of the household and who are 
unable to earn a living.** 

Chile’s representatives to the Con- 
ference have formulated no boast that 
its Social Laws are the best in Amer- 
ica, as stated by the Workers’ Dele- 
gate; it has done the best it could with 
what it had; factory reports from offi- 
cial inspectors show that the eight- 
hour day is generally accepted; statis- 
tics show that the Labor Courts have 
brought about the payment of con- 
siderable overtime, proving that they 
are effective instruments of Social 
Law enforcement; agricultural work- 
ers, generally excluded from Labor 
Conventions respecting hours of work, 
are covered by Chilean attempts to 


™ “Chile has already ratified thirty-three In- 
ternational Labour Conventions, and, with only 
five exceptions, all the instruments of ratification 
bear the signature of His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Mr. Arturo Alessandri.” 
Mr. Cruchaga Tocornal, Chilean Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Ibid., p. 14. 

“The Chilean Labour Code provides for a 
minimum wage which is defined as being ‘a 
wage not less than two-thirds nor more than 
three-quarters of the wage normally paid for 
the same class of work to workers of the same 
skill in the town or district in question.’ Chile 
has been able to ratify and apply the Convention. 
But it has proved difficult to apply this provision, 
largely because the workers consider that a 
fundamental factor in the minimum wage is the 
worker’s cost of living.” Mr. Escribar Mandiola, 
Legal Adviser to the Factory Inspection Service, 
Government (Substitute) Delegate to the Con- 
ference, Ibid., p. 129. 

* Mr. Guzman Dinator, Government Adviser, 
Chile; Member of the National Labor Board, 
Chile; Professor, University of Chile, Jbid., pp. 
106-107. 
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regulate their work; Labor Courts, in 
36,670 cases, ordered the payment of 
6,702,934 pesos; fines of over 300,- 
000 pesos were imposed for Labor 
Law infractions; finally, the genuine- 
ness of workers’ participation in the 
Social Insurance Fund may be judged 
by its policy in the matter of housing 
and the supply of clothing and 
meals.**° 


Chapter V 


Critical Evaluation of Chile’s 
Experience*”’ 


Law No. 6,174, of January 31, 
1938, increasing the contributions 
under both the Wage Earners’ and 
the Salaried Employees’ systems, and 
designed to establish preventive medi- 
cine and rest periods throughout the 
country, has made Chilean Social 
Laws even more complicated than 
they were. There appear to be very 
grave questions concerning the poten- 
tial effectiveness of the Law, espe- 
cially with respect to the contemplated 
granting of rest periods with full pay 
up to one year. With a greatly de- 
preciated currency, the difficulties in 
providing this benefit for persons paid 
their salaries in foreign currency, at 
least, would be considerable. Apart 
from this, it is actuarially undeter- 
mined whether the new contributions 
will be sufficient to cover future ex- 
penditures. Regulations supplement- 
ing the Law will probably not be for- 
mulated until some norms are estab- 
lished by experience. 

*°Mr. Bustos Lagos, Government Delegate, 
Chile; Chief Inspector of Factories, Chilean 
Government, Jbid., pp. 78-80. Portions of his 
address also appear on p. 48 supra. 

* Factual data in this chapter are drawn 
principally from two recent confidential reports 
submitted to a Department of the United States 


Government by competent and impartial officials. 
*® See p. 65. 


The Wage Earners’ System has en- 
countered numerous difficulties. All 
actuarial estimates and calculations of 
costs and returns have been over- 
turned as a result of the depression 
and general inexperience in adminis- 
tering the System. Illness from mal- 
nutrition has resulted from wide- 
spread unemployment. 

Prior to the promulgation of Law 
No. 6,174, the outcome of which is 
uncertain, the income received by this 
System was not sufficient to permit of 
the attaining of all of the declared 
objectives. The Department of Social 
Insurance of the Ministry of Public 
Health, Insurance, and Social Assist- 
ance has made a study which shows 
operating expenses equal to 9.14 per 
cent of the total wages paid to all 
insured workers. In contrast, the 
same study indicates that the Sys- 
tem’s income amounts to but 7.27 per 
cent of total wages paid. It is calcu- 
lated that 77 per cent of the System’s 
total income is derived from contribu- 
tions made by employers and work- 
ers. In view of an estimated actu- 
arial deficit of 300,000,000 pesos 
after 35 years of operation if the 
System’s rate of continuance is the 
same as its first 11 years, additional 
modifications of the basic law will un- 
doubtedly be forthcoming. Special 
taxes on alcohol and tobacco will be 
proposed in order to add 2.5 per cent 
to total income. 

The System has made investments 
and engaged in activities of a widely 
divergent nature, some of which have 
resulted in financial losses. A milk 
pasteurization plant in Santiago has 
brought appreciable losses, and the 
operation of several farms has re- 
sulted in deficits. The returns on 
stores selling low-cost food and cloth- 
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ing have been low, and the construc- 
tion of workmen’s residences have 
similarly brought only small profits. 
In the face of strong opposition to 
these activities by conservative busi- 
ness elements, the claim is advanced 
that their social justification is to be 
found in the leavening effect upon the 
living conditions of the working 
classes. One investment experiment 
that has proved to be successful from 
a financial point of view is a labora- 
tory manufacturing medicines, the 
System itself being the best client. 
Some urban real properties owned 
by the institution bring in satisfactory 
returns. 

In the early days of the System’s 
operations, its funds were chiefly in- 
vested in mortgages and Government 
bonds. With currency depreciation, 
these investments were restricted to 
Government bonds which the institu- 
tion was obliged to take in conformity 
with special laws of the Government. 
Funds have also been invested in in- 
dustrial stocks, and these have been 
fairly profitable. 

However, the financial condition of 
the System is so dependent upon poli- 
tics that it cannot be said to be sound. 
There has been a marked tendency 
on the part of politicians to burden 
the System with the financial responsi- 
bility of favorite projects of various 
kinds. 

It is difficult to find in Chile many 
diversified investment outlets for the 
funds arising from the operation of 
the plan. There is a noticeable belief 
that Chile’s national economy will be 
unable to support the System, and that 
ultimately it will fall of its own 
weight. Others maintain that it will 
eventually control or own a great per- 


centage of the whole country’s busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The Salaried Employees’ System is 
in relatively better shape. Its total 
assets at the close of 1935 were about 
217,000,000 pesos, with income for 
that year at about 70,000,000 pesos 
and disbursements at approximately 
45,000,000 pesos. For the same 
period, the operating surplus was 
roughly 1,200,000 pesos. However, 
the effect of Law No. 6,020 of Febru- 
ary 8, 1937, will not be delineated 
clearly for three or four years, and its 
effect may require more than new ac- 
tuarial guesses. Difficulties have oc- 
curred in connection with the duplica- 
tion of individual accounts; out-of- 
work employees, upon obtaining new 
positions, sometimes register their 
names differently or take similar steps 
to circumvent repayment of moneys 
paid to them by the System while un- 
employed. Some 27,000,000 pesos 
were returned to participants in the 
plan during 1935 and 1936, approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 pesos of which were 
solely paid as a result of the unem- 
ployment of participants. 

Chile has made a notable advance 
in the matter of effectuating (without 
a great horde of agents, inspectors, 
and investigators) a comparatively 
successful enforcement of her Social 
Laws which, as indicated, are fre- 
quently resisted by employers. The 
essence of this step is found in Chilean 
Law No. 5,102 which requires that all 
public accountings be approved by 
public accountants registered by the 
Government. The Law sets up and 
minutely defines a policy which, in 
effect, makes the public accountant a 
semi-governmental enforcing arm of 
Social Legislation. These public ac- 
countants are answerable for any ir- 
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regularities contained in accountings 
approved by them which may be at- 
tributable to bad faith, negligence, or 
gross misjudgment. The Law in point 
authorizes—and in effect obliges— 
them to obtain from their principals 
written authority for any accounting 
entries considered by them to be im- 
proper. It is obvious, therefore, that 
under such circumstances, and barring 
fantastic instances, Chile’s Social 
Laws are practically self-enforcing, 
since no public accountant, or private 
accountant possessing a certificate, al- 
though engaged as a regular em- 
ployee, would think of forfeiting his 
charter. 

The real crux of this administrative 
system of checks and balances consists 
of the close cooperation between the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Social Insurance Systems of the coun- 
try. The accountants of that Bureau 
are urged by effective legal means to 
uncover any and all improper account- 
ing entries and practices. By law, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, in addition 
to getting taxes, establishes the 
amount of profits on which bonuses to 
salaried employees are based.*” If 
he finds that the Social Law require- 
ments have not been strictly followed, 


*° Labor Code, art. 146. 





or that contributions to the appropri- 
ate Social Insurance institution have 
not been made, he has every incentive 
to report that circumstance. His re- 
port to the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue is the equivalent of a report to the 
Social Insurance administrators, 
which in turn is the equivalent of a re- 
port to the Government’s Registrar 
of Public Accountants, the Directo- 
rate of which insists that public ac- 
countants, to obtain and retain their 
certificates, know and faithfully fol- 
low Chile’s Social Laws in their en- 
tirety. The relatively small force of 
Social Law inspectors would have to 
be enormously increased in the absence 
of such an arrangement. The circle 
of administrative control and inter- 
departmental checks and balances is 
complete. Moreover, it is inexpensive 
and virtually unbeatable. It permits 
routine labor inspectors, as distin- 
guished from factory labor inspectors, 
to devote more time to outlying and 
agricultural districts, leaving urban 
centers, in large measure, to the ac- 
countants.°° 

* For an elaboration of the final portion of 
this chapter see a discussion of “Chilean Ac- 
countants’ Law in Operation,” in the writer’s 
“Administrative Checks and Balances in Chile.” 
Unpublished graduate paper, Catholic Univer- 
sity, 1938. 








FOR A MOTHER 


You played so hard all day 
So close your eyes awhile, 
You sleep and I will pray— 
Nu, keep that little smile. 


I hum a lullaby 
Until I know you sleep, 
I pray you will not die, 
And God His vigil keep. 


My child, you look so calm, 

So restful, conscience-clean, 
My song should be a psalm 

To Him Who made me queen. 


—RoBEeRT ARLAND BRANNIGAN. 
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THE 


national Labor Conventions by 

the United States have been of- 
ficially registered in Geneva. These 
five Conventions were adopted by the 
Maritime Session of the International 
Labor Conference in 1936. They pro- 
vide for the regulation of hours of 
work on merchant ships on the basis 
of an eight-hour day; holidays with 
pay for seamen; the liability of the 
shipowner in case of sickness, injury 
or death of seamen; the minimum re- 
quirements of professional capacity 
for masters and officers of merchant 
ships; and the prohibition of employ- 
ing children under 15 years of age on 
board ship.* 


PR eases Later c of five Inter- 


1939 


On January 1, 1939, John G. 
Winant becomes Director of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. Mr. Winant 
is the third to hold the post, having 
been preceded by Albert Thomas and 
Harold Butler. He is the first Amer- 
ican Director. 

Mr. Winant assumes office at one 
of the most critical periods in the his- 
tory of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Nationalism is having 
one of its periodic outbursts and 
threatens to destroy the sensible and 
practicable forms of cooperation be- 
tween countries which are so essential 
in this age. Those who are familiar 
with the development of the I. L. O. 
know that this is not the first time the 





* For an analysis of these Conventions and the 
action of the Senate in consenting to ratification, 
see “I.L.O. Month by Month,” AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST, August 1938, pages 821 ff. 
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institution has been threatened with 
destruction. The way of the I. L. O. 
has never beeneasy. It was the vision 
and daring of Albert Thomas which 
got the Organization established as 
an independent and vigorous organi- 
zation. It is now left to Mr. Winant 
to preserve it. 

Mr. Winant will find his job a heavy 
one. But his task is far from desper- 
ate. In the first place, there is the 
very necessity of economic and finan- 
cial cooperation upon which the unity 
of the world insists. We Americans, 
or others, can think all we want how 
elysian it would be to live alone in the 
world. But as long as we are a lead- 
ing industrial and agricultural country 
we must trade with other countries. 
As long as we have exportable sur- 
pluses of wheat, of cotton, of type- 
writers, of automobiles, etc., etc., we 
cannot live alone. Our production 
and our employment rests in good 
part upon a world-wide basis. When 
that basis is shaken in any part, our 
production and employment must be 
affected. 

In the next place, our financial sys- 
tem is as much a part of the finances 
of the world as the warp or woof of 
a fabric. We could not separate it if 
we would. As long as American boats 
sail the seas, as long as we trade with 
other countries, we are involved in 
their depressions just as we profit 
from their prosperity. To think we 
could escape the one while profiting 
by the other is infantile. 

The sensible thing for this country 
to do in the present outburst of na- 
tionalism is to keep a calm tempera- 
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ment andto continue our wholehearted 
cooperation with those countries, 
those groups with which such coopera- 
tion is still possible. This is all to our 
advantage. The I. L. O. offers this 
opportunity. It is a sensible and prac- 
tical approach—it is a democratic ap- 
proach—to a solution of those ques- 
tions which concern workers, employ- 
ers and governments alike through- 
out the world. It may be that what is 
happening in the Far East and in some 
countries in Europe will make difficult 
if not impossible any form of social 
cooperation with certain countries. 
This does not mean that cooperation 
with other countries is difficult or im- 
possible, or that we, or any other de- 
mocracy, should abandon the field to 
dictatorships. 

The present situation in the inter- 
national field is a good bit like those 
set-backs which occur to collective 
bargaining. When a movement is 
started to insist upon human rights 
and upon human welfare, nothing can 
lick it—not all the money and in- 
trenched power in the world. That 
is as true of cooperation between the 
democracies as it is in unionizing the 
toughest industry. What is defeat in 
such a case? It is only temporary. 

Through a great many difficult pe- 
riods in the history of the I. L. O. the 
labor movement has shown itself the 
backbone of the Organization. Again 
and again, the Director has relied 
upon the workers’ group to get things 
done. This will be true in the present 
situation. Mr. Winant will find, as 
Albert Thomas and Harold Butler 
before him, that there is no back- 
sliding among workers when anything 
so vital to their welfare as the 
I. L. O. is at stake. Workers of the 
United States in particular will take 


pride in wholeheartedly supporting 
Mr. Winant. 

In his address before the American 
Federation of Labor Convention in 
Houston, Governor Leche of Louis- 
iana gave instance after instance of 
what could be done in his State by a 
little intelligent cooperation between 
the government, employers and work- 
ers to improve conditions of employ- 
ment. The same kind of cooperation 
between governments, employers and 
workers throughout the world can 
also accomplish improvement of labor 
standards. This cooperation the 
I. L. O. makes possible. 

Of course there is a big difference 
between the I. L. O. and a State gov- 
ernment. The I. L. O. encounters dif- 
ficulties which no governor of a state 
encounters. A governor is protected 
against the possibility of war by the 
armed forces of the federal govern- 
ment. A governor is guaranteed a re- 
publican form of government by the 
Constitution of the United States. A 
governor functions within the frame- 
work of a larger and wider govern- 
ment—that of the United States. The 
I. L. O. has no such protection and se- 
curity. The I. L. O. is on the frontier 
fringe. It is guaranteed nothing— 
not even existence. It was intended to 
work within the framework of the 
League of Nations but the League no 
longer offers security. This means 
that the I. L. O. has tough sledding 
ahead of it. It means that some way 
must be found to establish and pre- 
serve international order. 

Governor Leche said in his speech: 
“T understand a liberal to be some- 
body that has sense enough to see that 
this nation must be taken as a whole, 
that the man at the top, even though 
he doesn’t realize it, is not in a secure 
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position unless the man at the bottom 
is taken care of.” I go that far—and 
farther. I say that a liberal today 
must be one who sees the world as a 
whole and realizes that his own coun- 
try cannot be secure unless the nations 
and the people at the bottom are taken 
care of. Since the I. L. O. contributes 
to this end, it must be made effective 
and successful, whatever may be the 
opposition of the dictatorships to the 
work of such an institution. 


Governing Body Session 


The Eighty-fifth Session of the 
Governing Body was held in London, 
October 25-27. A number of impor- 
tant decisions were made by the Body 
in continuing and extending the work 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Paal Berg, representative of 
the Norwegian Government on the 
Governing Body, was elected Chair- 
man of the Body for the period Oc- 
tober 1938—October 1939. 

The first of the questions on the 
agenda of the Eighty-fifth Session re- 
lated to the establishment of effective 
international collaboration in the field 
of public works. The Governing Body 
had before it the proposals of the In- 
ternational Public Works Committee, 
which met for the first time at Geneva 
in June 1938 under the chairmanship 
of Carter Goodrich, United States 
representative.” The Body approved 
the proposal of the Committee to in- 
vite members of the I. L. O. to send 
certain specific information concern- 
ing public works to the International 
Labor Office. 

The Governing Body next approved 





*For a report of this meeting see “I.L.O. 
Month by Month,” AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
August 1938, pages 828 ff. 


the record of the Silicosis Conference. 
From the report of the session which 
has reached this country it is not clear 
just what effect this approval will have 
upon certain suggestions of the Sili- 
cosis Conference. One of these sug- 
gestions was to publish the record of 
the Conference’s proceedings; and an- 
other was to convene the Conference 
at regular periods, of say three years. 
It is to be hoped that the Governing 
Body, in approving the record of the 
Conference, adopted these two sug- 
gestions. 

In discussing the subject of hours 
of work, the Governing Body was con- 
fronted by the question of whether 
one technical tripartite meeting should 
be called to deal with al! forms of 
transport other than road transport,° 
or whether there should be a series of 
meetings to deal successively with rail 
transport, inland water transport and 
air transport. The Body decided to 
convene a technical tripartite meeting 
in March 1939 to discuss the reduc- 
tion of hours of work in rail transport 
and to decide at a later date when and 
under what conditions other meetings 
can be called for transport by inland 
waterway and transport by air, tak- 
ing account of the development of 
national legislation and the stage 
reached in the preparatory work of 
the Office. 

Another important decision of the 
Governing Body was to hold a sec- 
ond regional conference of American 
States toward the end of 1939. This 
conference will be held at Havana. 
The composition of this conference 
will be the same as that of the Santi- 

* Hours of work in road transport was an item 
considered in a first discussion at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in 1938, and a final dis- 


cussion of it will take place at the 1939 Session 
of the Conference. 
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ago Conference, held in 1936. That 
is, all the American States which are 
members of the I.L.O. will be invited 
to send tripartite delegations, com- 
posed of two government delegates, 
one workers’ delegate and one em- 
ployers’ delegate, assisted by such ad- 
visers as might be necessary. Amer- 
ican States which are not members of 
the I.L.O. will be invited to send 
observers. 

The Body decided that the 25th 
Session of the International Labor 
Conference should open on June 8, 
1939, at Geneva. The 86th Session 
of the Governing Body will be held in 
Geneva from January 30 to February 
4, 1939. The Body was invited by its 
newly elected chairman, on behalf of 
the Norwegian Government, to hold 
its next autumn session at Oslo. 


Membership of the I.L.O. 


Venezuela, notwithstanding its de- 
cision to withdraw from the League 
of Nations, has notified the Interna- 
tional Labor Office that it intends to 
remain a member of the I.L.O. Vene- 
zuela thus has adopted the same atti- 
tude in this respect as Chile, whose 
decision to remain a member of the 
I.L.O. was communicated to the Gov- 
erning Body at its 84th session. 

On November 2, Japan discontin- 
ued the co-operation which it had 
maintained with certain of the organs 
of the League of Nations since the 
resignation of Japan from the League. 
On the same date, Japan terminated 
its collaboration with the I.L.O. Since 
two years’ notice of a resignation is 
required by the constitution of the 
I.L.0., Japan will cease to be a mem- 
ber of the Organization on November 
3, 1940. It is not expected that dur- 
ing this period Japan will continue 


any form of co-operation with I.L.O. 
This decision of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is to be taken in connection 
with the avowed intention of the mili- 
tary group in control of the Japanese 
Government to dominate Asia, to 
withdraw from international obliga- 
tions to observe the peace, and to 
place social progress and welfare sec- 
ond to military supremacy in the Far 
East. Once more it has been demon- 
strated that militarism and social 
progress cannot go hand in hand and 
that unless conditions now beyond the 
control of the I.L.O. are brought 
within the control of an effective in- 
ternational institution the vigor of the 
I.L.O. will gradually be restricted. 


Musicians and Other Artists 


Musicians and other artists per- 
forming for moving picture houses, 
concert halls, dance halls and similar 
establishments have had a very dif_i- 
cult time in the United States since the 
advent ot the sound picture and the 
radio. They will welcome the news 
of the meeting of a committee of ex- 
perts which has been appointed by the 
I.L.O. to inquire into their situation 
and which met in Geneva on Novem- 
ber 28 and 29. 

Results of this meeting were not 
available at the time of this writing, 
but the purpose and general problem 
confronting it can well be stated in 
advance of its decisions. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider 
the advisability of adopting interna- 
tional regulations to safeguard the 
rights of interpretative artists in radio 
broadcasting and phonograph record- 
ing. If the committee has decided in 
favor of such regulations it will recom- 
mend to the Governing Body that the 
question be placed on the agenda of 
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an early session of the International 
Labor Conference. 

A report prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office served as a basis 
of the committee’s discussions. This 
report emphasized the extraordinary 
development of phonograph record- 
ing and radio broadcasting in recent 
years which has so completely revolu- 
tionized the economic position of in- 
terpretative artists. 

The public, now able to listen to 
music and drama at home, has greatly 
deserted theatres and concert halls, 
cafes, dance halls, and similar estab- 
lishments. These latter, in turn, have 
resorted more and more to radio and 
phonograph music. Many motion 
picture houses which, before the ad- 
vent of the sound film, employed a 
certain number of musicians, have 
since dispensed with their services. 
As a result of these changes, unem- 
ployment among actors and musicians 
has risen to catastrophic proportions. 

This tragic development has oc- 
curred throughout the world, as the 


I.L.O.’s report makes clear. For in- 
stance, in France in 1932, out of a 
total of 7,000 theatrical artists it is 
estimated that only 1,500 had jobs; 
in the United States in 1935, 15,000 
musicians were listed by Federal agen- 
cies as in “urgent” need of relief; and 
in Japan, in 1936, unemployment 
among musicians was estimated at 41 
per cent as compared with 16 per cent 
for technical workers in industry. In 
Vienna, in 1937, it is estimated that 
go per cent of musicians were without 
work, 

It is exceedingly fortunate that an 
international institution like the 
I.L.O. exists to analyze the situation 
confronting interpretative artists and 
to make available to the various coun- 
tries proposals for their protection. 
These artists do not want relief. They 
desire a chance to work and to develop 
their art under auspicious circum- 
stances. The problem of safeguard- 
ing them is the problem of safeguard- 
ing art and culture in our civilization. 


SECRET IS THE GARDEN 


The furnace of activity, 


The clash of mind on mind, the conflict with adversity, 
Efforts intense and long sustained, that leave no time to look 
Upon the beauty of a rose, or read a book, 


Or clasp a friendly hand, 
Or stand 
To hear a loved one talk— 


The gift of cities and their burden, 
I could not bear without the guerdon 


Of a quiet hour at dusk, where, 


Between high porticoes of silence and of prayer, 
God and His angels condescend to walk. 


—SISTER MIRIAM. 











FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


N the immediate future we may expect very little increase in business 
activity but on the other hand very little decline. In this period the 
union should be building up reserves for the next business pick-up. 

This is the time to accumulate wage information needed for the follow- 
ing purposes: collective bargaining; minimum standards under wage and 
hour laws and social security records. Never was there a time when 
unions found it so necessary to have available ample and informing data 
to present the union’s case for fair participation in proceeds from joint 
work, 


The accumulation of wage information must begin with the workers 
who earn the wages who should be provided with forms or record blanks 
by the union so that records will be uniform and comparable for the locality 
and the industry. Records should include wage rates for regular time and 
overtime; the number of hours worked per day and per week; regular 
time and overtime; wages received for regular time and overtime. Each 
week’s record should show the name and address of the employer paying 
wages. Heading each individual record should be the name, address and 
social security number of the worker making the record. Duplicates of the 
individual worker’s record should be supplied the secretary of the union. 

The secretary of the union then tabulates the records, makes his sum- 
mary, and binds the whole together for future usefulness. Tabulations 
by months and then by the year wovld make the materials most useful. 


In addition to providing the secretary with his wages record, each 
union member should keep his own permanent record in case of possible 
need to prove earnings in connection with social security claims. Employers 
are not required to use prescribed forms in notifying workers of pay- 
ments made in their behalf, therefore the workers are well-advised to keep 
their own records. 

Such records would constitute the basis for an interesting work his- 
tory together with the worker’s comments on his work experience during 
the year, pointing out significant happenings. 

The American Federation of Labor is considering the advisability 
of preparing and printing record books that could be used by members of 
Federal Labor Unions and would be glad to hear from locals on this 


suggestion. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Our Warehouse Employees Local Union No. 21102 located at Baltimore, Md., has secured 
contracts effective until 1940, with the following twenty-two firms: Davidson Transfer & 
Storage Company, American Stores Company, F. A. Davis and Sons, H. L. Caplan & Company, 
Louis Sachs & Sons, Consolidated Wholesale Grocery, Max Lazarus & Sons, B. H. Rudo and 
Brother, United Food Stores, B. Green & Company, Reinle-Salmon Company, Joffee Brothers, 
Maryland Grocery Company, Pollacks, Levenson & Klein, Inc., Exchange Furniture Store, Hecht’s 
Furniture House, Inc., Four Besche Brothers, Moses Kahn & Son, Shofer’s Furniture Company, 


Inc., Economy Store, Inc., M. Shaivitz & Sons and the Hajoca Corporation. 


We are carrying 


below the agreement of the Hajoca Corporation which is typical of the agreements signed with 


the other companies. 


Warehouse Employees Agreement 


THis AGREEMENT, made and entered into by 
and between Hajoca Corporation hereinafter 
known as the Company, and the Warehouse Em- 
ployees Union, Local 21102 of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, hereinafter referred to as the Union. 

WITNESSETH: That for the purpose of mutual 
understanding and in order that a harmonious 
relationship may exist between the Company and 
the Union, to the end that continuous and efficient 
service will be rendered to and by both parties 
for the mutual benefit of both, it is hereby agreed 
that: 

Article I 


1. Only members of good standing of the 
Union shall be employed in any of the positions 
in the warehouse of the Company, and such em- 
ployees may be engaged by the Company if a 
member of the Union in good standing, with the 
exception however, that the Company may en- 
gage new employees for a trial period of two 
(2) weeks, but if retained after such two-week 
period, then such new employee must become a 
member of the Union. Responsibility for secur- 
ing such membership to rest on a Shop Steward, 
as hereinafter provided. 

2. When such new employees are needed, 
applications shall first be made to the Union for 
same. In the event failure of said Union to 
supply such employee satisfactory to the Em- 
ployer, said employees may then be hired by 
Employer. 

3. Any person employed from applicants sup- 
plied by Union or Employer are subject to two- 
weeks trial period. During such trial period, all 
regular Union regulations apply. 


Article II 


1. Forty-four (44) hours shall constitute a full 
weeks work. All daily work hours shall be con- 
secutive hours exclusive of a lunch period not 
to exceed one (1) hour each day. All work per- 
formed in excess of eight (8) hours per day in 
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any one (1) day shall be paid for at one and 
one-half times the normal straight time of pay. 
All work performed on Sundays or Holidays 
shall be paid for at two times the normal straight 
time of pay. 
Article III 


1. No employee shall be subject to dismissal 
except for just cause, such as apparent deliberate 
carelessness in performance of duties, dishonesty, 
frequent loss of time, or acts tending to break 
down of discipline and repeated discourtesy to 
customers of the Company. Acts herein enumer- 
ated shall be recognized, at all times, as just 
causes for dismissal of employees filling any 
position, 

Article IV 

1. No employee’s dismissal can be requested by 
the Union unless he has ceased to be a member 
in good standing. The Union cannot request 
employment of any individual by the Company 
unless the Company applies to the Union to 
supply such employee. 


Article V 


1. In case or at such times as Company desires 
to carry Bonds of Insurance on employees filling 
positions covered by this Contract, cost of pre- 
miums on such Bonds must be paid by the Com- 
pany. Any employee rejected by a Bonding 
Company at such times shall be subject to dis- 
missal, 

Article VI 


1. The men in the following classifications 
shall receive the rates per hour set opposite their 
respective groups: 


Group Per Hour 
Counter Men who pick orders and wait 

OR IIE oo vec cccceeccsueses $ .65 
re 80 


Auxiliary Pipe and Machine Operators... .70 


2. If an employee is given a permanent higher 
position, he shall receive same pay as the posi- 
tion calls for. If a higher position is given, 
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temporarily, he shall receive same pay as the 
position calls for, for the temporary period. 


Article VII 


1. The Company shall permit employees to 
take holidays on the following days and there 
shall be no deduction of wages by reason thereof: 
New Year’s Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day, or any 
Day celebrated as such; and for employees of 
the Jewish faith: Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kip- 
pur. When the above mentioned Holidays occur 
during any fiscal work week, overtime for such 
week shall be paid for after thirty-six (36) hours 
of straight time have been worked. 

2. If the Warehouse of the Company remains 
closed on any or all of the above mentioned 
Holidays, no employee shall receive any reduc- 
tion in his or her weekly pay by reason thereof. 

3. When the houses of the Jewish faith remain 
closed for two (2) days of the Jewish Holidays 
in any one week, then overtime shall start after 
thirty-two (32) hours of straight time have been 
worked, 

Article VIII 


1. In the event a lay off becomes necessary, 
employees in each classification shall be laid off 
in the reverse order of their seniority. When 
rehiring takes place all former employees shall 
be rehired, if available, in the reverse order in 
which they were laid off before any new em- 
ployees are received. 


Article IX 


1. The Union shall appoint one of its members 
to act as Shop Steward, whose duty it shall be 
to see that the conditions of this Contract are 
not broken by either the Company or the mem- 
bers of the Union or their Agents, and in slack 
season, he shall be the last employee to be laid 
off; and under no condition, shall he be discrim- 
inated against because of his position as Shop 
Steward. 

No employee shall be permitted to engage in 
any form of Union activity during working 
hours, 

2. Any member being elected as a delegate to 
any Union activity necessitating temporary 
leave of absence, shall be granted such leave of 
absence and shall at the end of his mission be 
guaranteed re-employment at his former wage 
rate plus any increase, or less any reduction 
that may have become effective during his ab- 
sence. This leave of absence shall not exceed 
ten (10) days in any one fiscal year. 

3. Employees shall continue to enjoy existing 
work privileges inclusive of one (1) week’s 
vacation annually with pay. All persons cov- 
ered by this Contract at the time of signing of 


same are entitled to the above vacation whether 
or not employee is in the employ of the Company 
for a period of one month or one year. 

4. Requests to work during vacations thereby 
earning a double rate cannot be granted as it 
defeats the vacation purpose as a rest period. 
Thus no employee shall be paid more than the 
equivalent of fifty-two (52) weeks of work per 
year. 

5. Duly authorized officers or representative 
of the Union shall have the right to visit the 
Company’s office during working hours for the 
purpose of discussing any matters that may re- 
quire the attention of the Union Representative. 
Whereupon, the Employer agrees to give Union 
Representative proper and reasonable prompt 
attention and if necessary, to require the pres- 
ence of the Shop Steward or any other interested 
employee into conference in said office. 


Article X 


1. All employees shall exercise reasonable care 
in the protection of the Company’s property and 
equipment, but shall not be held responsible for 
accidents or damage to the Company’s property 
and/or equipment, unless such accidents or dam- 
age shall have been proven to have been caused 
by such employee’s negligence. 


Article XI 


1. So long as both parties to this Agreement 
are observing the terms and conditions of this 
Agreement, no stoppage, strike or lockout shall 
take place until after any matter in dispute be- 
tween the parties hereto has been submitted to 
arbitration. 

Article XII 


1. In the event the Company desires to dis- 
charge an employee for any reason other than 
dishonesty, the Company shall notify the Union 
by registered mail two weeks before effective 
date of such discharge and of the reason there- 
for. If the Union challenges the reason for the 
discharge, it shall notify the Company to that 
effect within forty-eight (48) hours after receipt 
of notice of discharge. Thereupon, an attempt 
shall be made to adjust the matter by negotia- 
tions, provided, however, that if negotiations are 
ineffectual in settling the dispute, then the parties 
shall proceed to arbitration as provided for 
herein. The discharge shall not become effective 
pending the outcome of the arbitration. 

2. In the event the reason for the discharge 
is the alleged dishonesty of the employee, such 
employee may be summarily discharged, pro- 
vided, however, that the Company shall imme- 
diately notify the Union by registered mail of 
such discharge, and of the reason therefor. If 
the Union challenges the reason for the dis- 
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charge, it may request arbitration as provided 
for herein. The arbitrators shall render their 
decision within three (3) days after the matter 
has been submitted to them. In the event that the 
arbitrators decide in favor of the employee, the 
employee is to be reinstated and fully paid for 
the time he is out. 


Article XIV 


In the event that a dispute should arise be- 
tween the parties hereto which is not settled by 
negotiations, then and in that event, the matter 
shall be submitted to arbitration, in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

1. It is agreed that the Company, by its de- 
signee, shall act as arbitrator, on behalf of itself 
and the Union, by its designee, should act as 
arbitrator for its members. The two designees, 
so named as arbitrators, shall select the third 
arbitrator within forty-eight (48) hours. The 
three arbitrators so selected shall immediately 
proceed to the hearing of the dispute and shall 
continue with such hearing from day to day 
until said arbitration is completed. The arbi- 
trators shall make an award or render a de- 
cision in writing, which award or decision shall 
be binding upon the parties to the dispute. Such 
arbitration shall in all respects, be conducted and 
be subject to the arbitration laws of the State 
of Maryland. If by written stipulation both 
parties to the dispute agree to any other method 
of arbitration than hereinbefore provided, such 
arbitration may proceed in accordance with such 
stipulation. 

2. In the event that either party to this agree- 
ment shall fail to designate its arbitrator within 
forty-eight (48) hours after receipt of a request 
for arbitration by registered mail, then and in 
that event, the arbitration shall proceed before 
the arbitrators selected and the award or de- 
cision by said arbitrator shall be binding with 
the same force and effect as if the full board of 
three arbitrators had been sitting. 


Article XV 


This Agreement, with all of its covenants, shall 
become effective on 21st day of November, 
1938, and shall remain in full force and effect 
until 21st day of November, 1939. Should 
either party hereto desire changes to this Agree- 
ment after 21st day of November, 1939, they 
shall notify the other party thirty (30) days 
prior to the expiration of this Agreement. Such 
notice shall be deemed to have been given when 
properly addressed to either the Company or the 
Union and deposited in the mails at the Post- 
Office in Baltimore, Maryland. Failure of such 
notification by either party hereto shall be con- 
strued to mean that this Agreement with all of 
its covenants shall automatically renew itself on 
21st day of November, 1939, and shall remain 
in full force and effect until 21st day of No- 
vember, 1940. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have 
set their hands and seals the 23rd day of No- 
vember, 1938. 


FOR THE COMPANY: 


(S) Hayoca Corporation 





(S) H. E. Burkwarpt, Manager 





Witness: 


(S) James C, Tricopy 
FOR THE UNION: 





(S) CHarLes D1 Guarpo 





Business Agent 





Witness: 


(S) James C. Tricosy 


(S$) ArTHuR H. ScHLEY 








CERTAIN SCIENTISTS 


With microscopic diligence they peer 
Into the heart of everything, and miss 
Nothing except the soul, and never hear 
The mirth of God at their analysis. 


OTTO FREUND. 











STATE WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


HE Federal Wage and Hour 

Law has established a floor be- 

low which wages paid in inter- 
state industry and trade cannot go. 
By requiring in these industries over- 
time pay for weekly hours in excess of 
44, the Federal law has also placed 
an effective limitation upon the weekly 
hours of work. The Federal Act of 
1938 represents the first step toward 
universal minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour standards. The next step 
is to extend these standards to intra- 
state industry and trade. 

It is the purpose of the American 
Federation of Labor to cooperate 
with State Federations of Labor in se- 
curing the enactment of state wage 
and hour laws so that the benefits of 
the minimum wage and maximum hour 
standards may be extended to work- 
ers within the states, who are em- 
ployed in intrastate business. Unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in every state will make 
a concerted effort to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation which would 
shorten the hours and lift the wages 
of intrastate workers to a level con- 
sistent with the adequate standard of 
living, health, and comfort. 

In order to attain the greatest pos- 
sible degree of uniformity in this state 
legislation, the American Federation 
of Labor has prepared a model state 
minimum wage and maximum hour 
bill. This model bill is intended to 
serve as a guide to the State Federa- 
tions of Labor and to legislators 
friendly to Labor in each state. This 
model bill combines the minimum 
wage and maximum hour provisions in 
one measure and closely follows the 
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principles established by the Supreme 
Court in dealing with such legislation, 
assuring the constitutionality of the 
proposed bill. 

The proposed bill is drafted in 
such a way as to meet the conditions 
and requirements of policy of individ- 
ual states. The bill consists of two 
articles. Article I merely calls for 
the application of a flat statutory 
minimum wage and establishes maxi- 
mum hours. [If it is found desirable 
in a given state, Article I may be in- 
troduced as a complete bill. When- 
ever it is deemed preferable, how- 
ever, to provide for minimum wage 
boards empowered to fix minimum 
wages at rates higher than the statu- 
tory minimum, both Article I and 
Article II may be enacted as a com- 
plete legislative measure. 


Purpose of the Proposed Law 


The objectives of the bill are re- 
flected in the proposed findings of fact 
and declaration of policy. The find- 
ings specifically refer to the conditions 
which arise from the existence of sub- 
standard wages and excessive hours 
and the purpose of the bill is to elimi- 
nate these conditions. To quote from 


the bill: 


“Section 1. (a) In numerous occu- 
pations and industries in the State 
of * * * workers are employed at 
wages which are unfair, substandard 
and oppressive, and which are insuf- 
ficient to provide adequate mainten- 
ance or livelihood commensurate with 
the cost of living and to safeguard 
health and well-being of such work- 
ers. The payment of such unfair, sub- 
standard, oppressive and insufficient 
wages substantially and adversely af- 
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fects the general welfare of the State 
in that it (1) endangers the health, 
safety, morals, and welfare of the 
people; (2) creates sweat shops with 
their attendant dangers to the health 
and safety of the people; (3) creates 
variations and instability in competi- 
tive wage rates and working condi- 
tions within and between industries; 
(4) depresses the purchasing power 
of wage earners; (5) increases the 
disparity between production and con- 
sumption; (6) causes unfair and in- 
jurious competition; (7) tends to pro- 
duce and aggravate the recurrent 
business depressions; and (8) tends 
to lead to strikes, lockouts, and other 
forms of industrial strife and unrest 
which are inimical to the public safety 
and welfare. 

“In numerous occupations and in- 
dustries in the State of * * * workers 
are employed at excessive hours which 
are unfair and oppressive, and which 
are inimical to the health, safety, ef- 
ficiency, and well-being of such work- 
ers. The existence of such excessive 
unfair and oppressive hours of work 
substantially and adversely affects the 
general welfare of the State in that 
it (1) is inimical to public health and 
safety; (2) creates sweat shop con- 
ditions with their attendant dangers 
to the health and safety of the people; 
(3) curtails employment opportuni- 
ties; (4) perpetuates and aggravates 
unemployment and thus imposes upon 
the people of the State the burden of 
feeding, supporting, and otherwise 
relieving the distress of the unem- 
ployed wage earners and of their 
families; (5) curtails the earning and 
the purchasing power of the workers 
and thus stifles business, creates bank- 
ruptcies, insolvencies, misery, destitu- 
tion, and want among the people of 
the State; (6) causes unfair and in- 
jurious competition; (7) tends to 
produce and aggravate recurrent 
business depressions; and (8) tends 


to lead to strikes, lockouts, and other 
forms of industrial strife and unrest 
which are inimical to the public safety 
and welfare. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of this Act, through the 
exercise of the police power of the 
State of * * * (1) to correct and as 
rapidly as practicable to eliminate the 
conditions above referred to; (2) to 
establish as far and as rapidly as 
possible minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour standards which would 
serve to protect the health, safety, 
and well-being of workers; (3) to 
safeguard existing minimum wage 
and maximum hour standards which 
are consistent with the health, safety, 
and wellbeing of workers from the in- 
jurious effects of the serious and un- 
fair competition detrimental to the 
health, safety, and well-being of 
workers, and (4) to increase employ- 
ment opportunities. All provisions 
of this Act shall be liberally con- 
strued for the accomplishment of 
this policy.” 

Coverage 

The minimum wage and maximum 
hour standards of the proposed bill 
apply to all workers in the state 
whether employed in interstate or in- 
trastate industries. The only groups 
excluded are agricultural workers en- 
gaged in farming, domestic workers 
employed in private homes, those em- 
ployed in bona fide executive or pro- 
fessional capacity, and employees of 
the Federal and state governments. 


The Statutory Minimum Wage 


Section 3 of the proposed bill is 
designed to apply a flat minimum wage 
by the method used in the Federal 
Act. This is suggested for the sake 
of uniformity of standards and of en- 
forcement and it is pointed out that 
in no case should the wage rates em- 
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bodied in the state act be lower than 
those provided in the Federal statute. 
The bill does not permit the employ- 
ment of learners and apprentices at 
wages below the statutory minimum, 
limiting the application of such rates 
to handicapped workers only and plac- 
ing stringent requirements to safe- 
guard against the abuse of this pro- 
vision. 
Maximum Hours 


Although the proposed bill also fol- 
lows the procedure embodied in the 
Federal law in establishing maximum 
weekly hours that provide for a grad- 
ual decrease in the workweek, it dif- 
fers from the Federal law in establish- 
ing a maximum eight-hour day. Like 
the Federal Act the proposed bill per- 
mits overtime employment, but re- 
quires overtime compensation at the 
rate of time and one-half the regular 
rate. 


Administration 


The bill suggests that the adminis- 
tration of the law be placed in the 
hands of the existing state agency re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the 
labor laws, such as the Department 
of Labor, Industrial Commission, etc. 
The procedure established for ad- 
ministration, investigations, inspec- 
tions, and enforcement is simple and 
straightforward in order to provide 
for efficient and practical administra- 
tion. 

Penalties 


The penalty provisions of the pro- 
posed act call for a fine of not less 
than $25 and not more than $500, or 
imprisonment, or both fine and im- 
prisonment, for each violation, with 
each day of the violation counted as 
a separate offense. 


In addition to these criminal penal- 
ties for violation, the proposed bill 
provides that employers paid less than 
the minimum wage or overtime com- 
pensation applicable under the bill 
shall be liable to the employees for 
double the amount unpaid. Action to 
recover the amount of wages due may 
be brought by the employee or his de- 
signated agent or representative and 
such action to recover is to take pre- 
cedence over all other matters before 
the court except matters of the same 
character. 

The bill provides that other laws or 
regulations establishing higher wages 
or shorter hours than those provided 
under the bill are to continue in full 
force and effect. This provision safe- 
guards the operation of the existing 
laws and regulations which now apply 
to women and minors. 

Section 13 of the bill gives express 
protection to higher standards estab- 
lished by unions through collective 
bargaining. It says: 


“Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to interfere with, impede, or 
in any way diminish the right of 
employees to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing in order to establish wages 
in excess of the applicable minimum 
wages under this Act, or to establish 
hours of work shorter than the ap- 
plicable maximum hours under this 
Act.” 


Minimum Wage Boards 


Machinery for establishing mini- 
mum wage boards for the purpose 
of making effective minimum wages 
higher than the statutory minimum is 
provided in Article II of the draft bill. 
The recommendation of a minimum 
wage by such a board for an industry 
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is based on the minimum wages pre- 
scribed for industry or employment 
of like or comparable character by 
an industry committee under the Fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Act, the cost 
of living, the wages established in a 
state for work of similar character 
by union agreements, and the wages 
paid in the state for similar work by 
employers who voluntarily maintain 
adequate standards. 

The commissioner is authorized to 
issue wage orders putting into effect 
the recommendations of a wage board, 
after due notice and hearing. The 
powers of the commissioner in this 
respect are closely circumscribed. The 
commissioner cannot reject the recom- 


mendations of a wage board unless 
he makes a specific finding that such 
recommendations are contrary to the 
law, are not based on evidence, and 
will not carry out the objectives of 
the Act. 

A wage order goes into effect 30 
days after it is published and is en- 
forceable in the same way as any 
other provision of the Act. 

The purpose of the proposed bill 
is to furnish each state with a frame- 
work necessary to provide uniformity 
in administration and enforcement, 
leaving to each state an opportunity 
to modify procedures in order to fit 
the administration most effectively to 
local needs and conditions. 


AMULET 


(With a silver cross to Lois, aged seven) 


Had I not glimpsed the dark depths in your eyes, 


Who are so small and wise, 


Or known on what white wisdom you are fed, 


As round your lovely head 


Soft pinions stir . . . 


My winsome, shy philosopher, 
Had I not caught you unaware 
With chubby fingers pressed in prayer, 


I should be far less bold . 


But guessing what your soul may hold 
Of folded beauty, or the crystal key 


To muted mystery, 


I will now speak as if you understood: 
Some day you must be stretched upon this wood 
To reach Christ-stature, little one, 


And you will know the rest when life is done. 


SISTER M. THERESE, SOR. D.S. 
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creased in steel and other durable 
goods industries, and nearly 25,000 
went back to work in November in 
cotton and wool textile factories. Re- 
tail trade reemployed 40,000 and 
wholesale trade 12,000. 

These reports show that recovery 
is under way in basic industries. The 
increase in employment and payrolls 
which has added $200,000,000 to 
workers’ monthly buying power since 
June, is reviving trade in retail stores 
and helping to create a market for 
automobiles and other goods. As 
goods are bought, stores are reorder- 
ing, for their inventories are very 
much reduced. 

The part played by American trade 
unions in shortening the 1938 busi- 
ness recession should be recognized 
by all. Because strong union organi- 
zation has held wage levels and pre- 
vented widespread wage cutting in 
this depression, workers have been 
able to buy off the goods which over- 
stocked our retail stores, and the 
stores are now reordering from manu- 
facturers and lifting national produc- 
tion levels. This is one of the main 
reasons for the rapid recovery which 
already, in only six months, has 
brought business half way back to its 
pre-recession levels. 

Normal seasonal lay-offs have oc- 
curred in some industries this fall, off- 
setting the recovery gains in others. 
In industry as a whole, however, the 
seasonal decline has been less this 
year than in any of the last nine years 
—another evidence of recovery. 
There was practically no change in 
total employment from October to 
November, a season when 100,000 or 
more usually lose their jobs. Our 
total figures show an increase in un- 
employment of 52,000 however, for 
the working population is steadily 


growing, and there were not enough 
new jobs to employ the young persons 
who began work for the first time. 
Total unemployment was 10,423,000 
in November 1938, which compares 
with 10,371,000 (revised) in Octo- 
ber and 8,479,000 in November 1937. 

Although industry has not laid off 
as many this fall as it usually does in 
the fall season, we have the winter 
months of January and February just 
ahead when employment is at its low- 
est ebb. In the years covered by our 
unemployment estimate, January lay- 
offs have never been less than 600,000 
and usually 1,000,000 or more. The 
majority of those laid off are out of 
work for two months and do not go 
back to their jobs until March. 

Thus we may expect relief needs to 
increase greatly in the next two 
months. Labor views with much con- 
cern the WPA lay-offs which have oc- 
curred in the last month. At the end 
of October (October 22) there were 
3,200,736 on WPA, but by the week 
of December 10, WPA jobs had been 
cut to 3,139,245. Relief rolls which 
were carrying 1,564,000 families and 
individuals in September were reduced 
to 1,520,000 in October (latest fig- 
ure). Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments will shirk one of their 
gravest responsibilities if they permit 
those in need to face the winter with- 
out support. 

In addition to normal winter un- 
employment, the temporary slacken- 
ing of industrial recovery this year 
will make it even harder for those 
without work to find jobs or support. 
The New York Times business index, 
which rose 3.4 points in November has 
risen only seven-tenths of one point 
in December (to December 17). 
This is no time to be reducing WPA 
or relief rolls. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT Per Cent of Union 
ESTIMATES? Members 
Gainful Number Number Unemployed Part 

Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time : 
ie pia sat vor bad wa uaawale oh §1,191,283 40,539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 Be 
RN ace iA scar eecussauades $1,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 P 
DE sb dente iGcesdteneeaeunted? $2,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 Z 
1996 Monthly Average 
Ee fsciincnGadunuiacswasus 51,490,330 40,538,209 10,952,121 17.2 22 ; 
NE 65 bG Gaimeetut eoeaooos $1,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 4 
EE ee ne $1,585,756 41,103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 2 
er er re ere 51,634, 208 41,815, 233 g, 818,975 15.1 21 ‘| 
Ue ethos sustessinntnen §1,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 : 
ETON EET OCT eC 51,731,096 42,311,760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
Reon dlas Ta xhweesseoeerensie 51,780,432 42,399, 079 9,381,353 12.3 19 
EO Pe Te Lee 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 53.7 22 
I fc issniceederescedass 51,881,952 43,383, 551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
Dai calviinkicevéapure $1,933,521 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 II.0 20 
CE. sc Dtkoveeswnsnes sands $1,984,475 43,697, 789 8, 286,686 10.7 20 
Ey 4.04 cs0esesvensesseeve 52,034, 844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
DI iso see dneswesssdisecss 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 38.9 21 
Pc ckveevinevenroeseces $2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
NG 56 sane ieeiterses beeen §2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
aL ee viarueesaded ieee ned §2,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
BER i curs diaGeikesascansdesesa $2,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 ,381 9-7 20 
Cre errr rr rer §2,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823 , 512 9.6 20 
a ES eee one eens $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 ,486 9.3 20 
Ee re noe re eee $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9-3 20 
errr rer er $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
|. SSS rere rrr ere $2,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
MN cd béuuiaceseeseevews $2,520, 596 44,041,973 8,478, 623 11.2 20 
NS S:cidsad6wisinntensens $2,568,344 43,261,563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
PD: 5 b4eo0 ce eeaasadeweere ss §2,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
February ........ aledies ReeeuAS $2,664,351 41,541,449 1,122,908 16.6 21 
_._. SEES rer eer errr rr §2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 19.3 21 
Fe rr ee ee $2,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
| SP er Teer 52,807,217 41,454,955 11,400,169 16.4 21 
DR teins a peeeenert anaes $2,855,124 41,409,990 11,445,134 16.3 19 
PE octave vances oceans ieewats $2,902,850 41,628,618 11,274,232 26.9 20 
SEE err er errr rere $2,950,284 41, 863,367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
re err $2,997,881 42,532,426 10,465,455 14.0 19 
ree reer 53,046,156 42,675,480 10,370,676 13.4 19 
IN os cinders ncnws4xoosae% 53,094,684 42,671, 500 10,423,184 13.2 20 
RE cote ives cvediintcies | ahasenaGes.  soeaibawelien | aicusicoaas 13.0* 20 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

? For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. t Revised. 
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SELECTED CASES ON GOVERNMENT 
AND Business. Gerald O. Dyk- 
stra, and L. G. Callaghan and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1937. 676 pp. 
Price $5.50. Reviewed by Earl G. 
Latham, Department of Govern- 
ment, Harvard University. 


In making a collection of cases 
somewhat different from the usual 
classifications, the compilers and au- 
thors of this volume have not only 
fashioned a useful compendium of 
judicial opinions and legislative pro- 
visions, but have marked out a field 
which for some time has deserved 
special and separate treatment. 

The book is designed primarily for 
the business student and the business 
man. It is divided into three major 
sections labeled: 1. Constitutional 
Law Background; 2. Anti-Trust Laws 
and Decisions; and 3. Recent Laws 
and Decisions. Each of these general 
divisions is, in turn, broken down 
into chapters and sections. The first 
part is devoted to the historically im- 
portant cases which are referred to 
in later decisions of the courts, and 
especially the Supreme Court. The 


second part comprises cases under the 
anti-trust laws, including, of course, 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts. The 
third part covers the more recent regu- 
lations of business in the form of 
excerpts from the appropriate stat- 
utes, and where such statutes have 





been passed upon, from the cases sup- 
porting or invalidating them. The 
first part, say the authors, was pro- 
vided for the “‘intelligent apprecia- 
tion” of parts two and three. 

The use of cases and excerpts from 
statutes is the principal method of the 
book although there is some textual 
exposition. The special value of this 
technique, according to the compilers, 
is the “emphasis it gives the follow- 
ing: the business practices out of 
which the litigation arose; the typical 
regulatory statute involved and the 
underlying legal principles which are 
determinative of the constitutionality 
of the regulatory statute’. In the 
reproduction of the cases, however, 
the dissenting opinions have been 
omitted, a lack which not only tends 
to create an illusion of single-minded- 
ness among the judges, but which also 
falsifies the strength of the “under- 
lying legal principles” referred to 
above. One may wonder also at 
certain curiosities in the selection of 
cases. The Nebbia case would seem 
to deserve a place in the section on 
due process, while the Dagenhart case 
(reprinted without any reference to 
the 5-4 division) is offered as an 
instance “wherein Congress exceeded 
its authority to regulate commerce”, 
a conclusion, not only of doubtful 
validity in 1937, but in 1918, when 
the case was decided. 

The most successful portion of the 
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compilation is the middle section, deal- 
ing with the anti-trust acts and their 
interpretation. The cases for the 
most part are well selected and ar- 
ranged, and are connected with links 
of explanatory text in such a fashion 
as to exhibit the evolution of rules 
and standards of decision of the 
Supreme Court in this difficult field. 
The material is well documented and 
there are enough historical references 
to make it understandable why only 
railroads and labor unions were prose- 
cuted under the Sherman Act at first, 
how the trust was succeeded by the 
holding company, how the Court 
shifted its scrutiny from institutional 
structures to institutional functions 
and how the “rule of reason” evolved. 

The expository text at the begin- 
ning of the book which is designed to 
sketch in the outlines of the political 
and historical framework within 
which the Supreme Court has func- 
tioned leaves something to be desired 
in style and clarity of implication. 
Jefferson and Cleveland are cited as 
apostles of non-interventionism by the 
Federal Government in economic af- 
fairs, which is not quite accurate. 
Jefferson lived in pre-industrial Amer- 
ica and his observations are primarily 
relevant to the ten-year-old republic 
which had just emerged from the 
eighteenth century. As to Cleveland, 
it need only be recalled that he signed 
the bill which marked the first serious 
efforts of the Federal Government to 
regulate economic affairs through the 
commerce clause—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Act of 1887. 
The readability of the text would be 
improved with the excision of such 
legalisms as “in re” where “‘concern- 
ing” is meant. 


THE Post-War History OF THE 
BRITISH WoRKING C1iass. By 
Allen Hutt. New York. Coward- 
McCann. 1938. 274 pages. Price 
$2.75. Reviewed by Amy Hewes. 


This spirited account of the for- 
tunes of the British labor movement 
from the close of the World War 
to the autumn of 1937 has a hearty 
foreword by Professor Harold Laski, 
who remarks that although he does 
not agree with all of Mr. Hutt’s judg- 
ments he believes that Mr. Hutt has 
written “the clearest and most 
scholarly explanation of the last two 
decades that we have.” Professor 
Laski invites the reader to test for 
himself the validity of Mr. Hutt’s 
own (leftward) angle of philosophic 
history by applying his diagnosis to 
certain great events in the post-war 
evolution: the Councils of Action in 
1920, the General Strike in 1926, the 
Great Betrayal of 1931, and the ac- 
ceptance in 1936 of non-intervention 
in Spain; and seeing for himself 
whether there is any alternative ex- 
planation. Professor Laski agrees, 
however, that the main weakness in 
these years has been the insistence 
of labor leaders on salvation through 
the “inevitability of gradualism.” 

The account proceeds along chrono- 
logical lines, beginning with the 
struggle for workers’ control in the 
first post-war year, when a revolu- 
tionary outburst seemed inevitable. 
Perhaps the most dramatic of the 
early conflict was the workers’ fight 
for an effective voice in the direction 
of the coal mines, the nationalization 
of which was then under considera- 
tion by the Sankey Commission. The 
author, like others less intimately as- 
sociated with the British labor move- 
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ment, spares no words in his descrip- 
tion of the part played by the govern- 
ment. He writes (page 15) : “Parallel 
with its bluffing of the miners during 
those critical months of February and 
March 1919, the government had to 
employ the same species of confidence 
trick on a wider front. . . .” 

As soon as the tumult of the “revo- 
lutionary years” had lessened British 
labor entered a period of self-analysis 
and reconstruction. Co-ordination 
was required if the contradiction be- 
tween the militancy, enthusiasm and 
solidarity shown on individual sectors 
of the workers’ front and the isolation 
of the sectors one from another was 
to be reconciled. The two problems 
which required solution were the 
securing of central direction of the 
trade union forces in their specific 
industrial activities and the co-ordina- 
tion of the whole movement—polit- 
ical, industrial, and co-operative. 
Deep changes were imminent: the as- 
sumption by the Labor Party of the 
aspect of a definite political party, 
the changed roéle of the Independent 
Labor Party, and the assembly of the 
scattered revolutionary forces in a 
united Communist Party. 

And so, from “Capitalism’s as- 
sault” in 1920, down through the 
turbulent years; through the events to 
which Professor Laski has invited the 
reader’s special attention and anal- 
ysis; through the two Labor govern- 
ments, where Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s activities and inactivities 
provide full scope for the author’s 
powers of invective; to the last chap- 
ter in which the author appeals per- 
suasively for unity and fortifies his 
support of the “unity campaign” with 
evidence that Communist support in 


elections has aided rather than 
harmed Labor candidates. 

The effort to Americanize the book 
for this edition has been valiant. 
Dollars have everywhere replaced 
pounds and footnotes explain to 
Americans differences and parallels 
in the machinery of the two countries. 
But the volume has the defects of its 
virtues. It proceeds with so much 
spirit and verve, so much emphasis 
on dramatic incidents, that the slow- 
moving but greater forces in the labor 
movement (as well as the full names 
and purposes of commissions and 
laws) are missing. The volume is 
therefore primarily useful to those 
who already have a fairly intimate 
knowledge of Britain in these two 
decades. 


THE Risk OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
Irs EFFECT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION. By James W. 
Horwitz, Business Research 
Studies, Harvard University, Num- 
ber 21. July 1938. Reviewed by 
Merrill Murray. 


The purpose of this study is to de- 
termine what variation there is in the 
various states as regards the relative 
risks of cyclical, seasonal, and techno- 
logical unemployment as they bear on 
costs to the states of unemployment 
compensation. Mr. Horwitz uses a 
highly ingenious approach to de- 
termine these variations. The results 
are almost startling in the wide varia- 
tion found between the states with re- 
spect to all types of unemployment. 

Mr. Horwitz’ conclusion from the 
results is that the segregation of un- 
employment compensation funds in 
state pools is entirely inadequate and 
bound to break down. He assumes 
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that the benefits paid in each state 
will have to be on about the same 
level and if this is so and the state 
with the least risk of unemployment 
uses all its funds on a 2.7 per cent pay- 
roll basis (the standard employer con- 
tribution in most states), other states 
will have to go as high as 4% per cent 
of the payroll to pay the same benefits. 
Mr. Horwitz discusses various pos- 
sible ways of getting around these 
difficulties. He considers the pos- 
sibility of reinsurance, concluding that 
to make it effective uniform standards 
of benefits would have to be set up in 
all states, which would, in effect, re- 
sult in a national system. Mr. 
Horwitz, however, cannot quite bring 
himself to recommend a national sys- 
tem because of his fear of potential 
politics that might be played with it. 
He, therefore, recommends a national 
fund and a national system of benefits 
which would be administered, how- 
ever, by state administrations. At this 
point Mr. Horwitz is probably under- 
weighing the fact that administration 
by states, with no state responsibility 
for the national fund, might actually 
invite more political use of funds than 
would occur under a reinsurance plan. 

Mr. Horwitz also raises the ques- 
tion as to whether seasonal unem- 
ployment should be compensated and 
whether the fund should not be con- 
served for depression periods. It is 


becoming more and more evident that 
unemployment compensation benefits 
can meet the risk of cyclical unem- 
ployment only to a very limited degree 
and the question may well be raised 
whether it would be more advisable to 
adequately meet short-term risks, such 
as seasonal and technological unem- 
ployment, even though cyclical unem- 
ployment is inadequately provided 
for. Although it may be true, as Mr. 
Horwitz contends, that many seasonal 
workers are paid at a higher rate, it 
is also true that many are not, and it 
would be difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them. In those industries that 
have a busy and a slack season, some 
workers are retained throughout the 
year and the individual worker often 
cannot predict whether he will be the 
lucky individual so that his risk of 
seasonal unemployment is very un- 
certain. Certain industries, of course, 
shut down entirely each year, and it 
is probable that no benefits should be 
paid during these shut-down periods 
but it is doubtful whether seasonal 
restrictions on benefits should not go 
beyond such industries. 

Even in such industries, restrictions 
in benefits should only be applied after 
adequate experience and _ statistics 
enable the administrative agency to 
determine the normal season for the 
industry. 








ARKANSAS 


Helena.—The employees of the 
Harwood Lumber Mills, Cotton Seed 
Oil Mills and Auto Wood Parts Prod- 
ucts, are partly organized. Work in 
their plants, however, is irregular but 
all of these firms are carrying out the 
wage and hour law. Work has been 
stepped up by the Chicago Mill and 
Lumber Company and they are work- 
ing two eight-hour shifts. The new 
Wage and Hour Law caused two 
other lumber mills to close. No cases 
of employers have been reported for 
non-compliance with the compensation 
law. Until business improves, we 
shall not attempt organization work 
as with the pay very small and employ- 
ment unsteady, no progress could be 
made. This vicinity is overrun with 
thousands of workers seeking employ- 
ment on the $3,000,000 levee, but as 
the work is being done chiefly with 
the electric tower machines, only a 
few hundred can be used.—J. H. 
GorE. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ventura.—All of the major oil 
companies have a big payroll with only 
a very small percentage organized 
under the CIO. There is a good op- 
portunity to organize under the Amer- 





* Data in this section are from reports for 
November, 1938. 
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ican Federation of Labor at present 
because the CIO is rapidly losing 
members. Efforts are being made to 
reorganize the clerks and machinists 
as well as the workers in the oil fields. 
The Associated Farmers and Citrus 
Association is still fighting us and the 
National Employment Agency seems 
to be working with them.—Cuas. J. 
PULASKI. 
CANADA 


Quebec.—W orkers on Le Soleil 
and the Chronicle Telegraph are or- 
ganized as well as shop men, line men 
and maintenance men of the Quebec 
Power and Quebec Railway. The 
Trades Council has a propaganda 
committee whose business it is to try 
and educate workers along trade 
union lines. Membership is increas- 
ing in the hotel and restaurant 
workers union.—JOsEPH MatTTE. 

St. John, N. B.—A continuous cam- 
paign is being carried on by the Trades 
and Labor Council in the effort to im- 
press upon union members the impor- 
tance of patronizing only those firms 
whose employees are organized. This 
campaign has met with fair success. 
The waterfront, shipping firms and 
newspaper and printing trades are 
pretty thoroughly organized but em- 
ployees of many other firms in this 
community remain in an unorganized 
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A decided improvement is 


state. 
seen in the construction industry and 
practically all available building me- 
chanics are employed. Efforts are 
being made to revive unions of struc- 
tural steel workers, boiler makers and 
iron ship builders and barbers and 


carpenters. Among the organizing 
activities mapped out for the winter 
is the unionization of retail clerks, 
pottery workers, bakery and confec- 
tionery workers and teamsters ana 
chauffeurs. A recent event of note is 
the granting of a charter by the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers to a local body of Ship Caulkers 
which was organized in 1864 and has 
operated ever since continuously as an 
independent union. In 1867 this 
union was granted the eight-hour day 
by an act of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture.—JAMES A. WHITEBONE. 

Windsor, Ontario.—The Federal 
and Provincial Governments have 
given another small grant to a works 
program and this will take about 70 
families off relief for about two 
months. Under the direction of A. R. 
Johnstone, Canadian representative 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees, a vigorous campaign is being put 
on to organize the hotel and beverage 
workers. Large meetings are being 
held with twenty-five signing up at the 
first meeting. The Windsor Gas 
Company has set up a company union. 
These employees were formerly 
members of Federal Labor Union No. 
20303. It is rumored that the em- 
ployees of the Windsor Utilities 
Commission has also set up a company 
union for their workers.—O. KITCH- 
ING. 

COLORADO 

Pueblo.—Bartenders and culinary 

workers are organizing. Building 


service employees have voted to make 
application for a charter with the 
Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union. Neither of the two 
above trades have had a local since 
1930. Considerable interest has been 
aroused by a recent ruling of the Re- 
gional Board in cases against two 
local corporations.—O, E. McGuIRE. 


CONNECTICUT 
New London.—The Electric Boat 


Company is increasing production. 
Work was going along nicely with the 
organization of a union of fire fighters 
but because of the hurricane we have 
not been able to finish this work.— 
RosBert Hype. 

FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—All theatres with the 
exception of one are using union em- 
ployees and we are trying to bring 
this one unfair house into the fold of 
labor. The crafts are behind us 100 
per cent. We will start organization 
of hotel and restaurant workers and 
citrus field workers. We have been 
able, to some extent, to overcome the 
fear of workers to organize. —FRANK 
WALKER. 

IDAHO 

Lewiston.—In the Clearwater 
Plant of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, employees are not organ- 
ized and do not have union agreement 
but they did win an election and the 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union 
No. 2584 (A. F. of L.) was selected 
and this union is now working on an 
agreement with the company. Meet- 
ings are being held and unemployment 
compensation is being explained to all 
interested workers. Machinists, lum- 
ber workers, culinary workers, and 
retail clerks have organizing plans on 
the way. The greatest labor develop- 
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ment in this district is the winning of 
the election for the bargaining agency 
for the Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Union No. 2584 at the Potlatch For- 
ests, Incorporated and the Clearwater 
Plant mentioned above.—M. S. 
TAYLOR. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Carnegie, Illinois, Fed- 
eral, Republic, Acme, Wisconsin, In- 
ter Lake, Iron and Steel as well as the 
Ford Automobile plant, two chemical 
plants, three grain and cereal eleva- 
tors, box factories, wood working 
plants, boiler shops, foundries and the 
Pullman Car Works have been placing 
men back to work, and especially in 
the steel, auto, chemical and wood 
working plants, has this increase been 
noticeable. We have a wage and hour 
committee composed of the business 
representatives of the local unions af- 
filiated with the central body, where- 
by information can be had by those 
seeking same. From the writer’s ob- 
servation the CIO is on the decline. 
—WILSON FRANKLAND. 

Chicago.—Strike continues in the 
Freeport Baking Company. This 
firm is being picketed by members 
of Teamsters Local No. 266 and 
Bakers Local No. 314 for breach and 
violation of contract. The Royal and 
Blue Stevens Stores are picketed by 
the members of Retail Clerks Union 
No. 644. A very bitter fight is waging 
in Freeport to try and break the 
spread of union labor. Charges have 
been filed before the National Labor 
Relations Board. The winning of 
this strike is positively essential to the 
welfare of organized labor. Victory 
here will pave the way for a general 
campaign to organize several large 
plants and will bring more than 1,000 


salespeople into the Retail Clerks 
Local No. 644. Freeport is absolutely 
free from CIO contamination. These 
efforts deserve the notice and coopera- 
tion of all unions to the end that all 
labor may benefit collectively in this 
community.—R. L. REDCLIFFE. 
Springfield.—Our central body is 
functioning to a greater degree than 
ever before and the attendance at our 
meetings is the largest in the history 
of the organization. Practically all 
companies in this community are or- 
ganized and the labor movement of 
Springfield is on record for patron- 
izing home concerns. Nearly one 
hundred men and women have been 
added to the employment list in our 
Pillsbury Mills. The Springfield Fed- 
eration of Labor has a committee on 
social security and other governmen- 
tal benefits, which is doing a very 
commendable piece of work. In Sep- 
tember, 1939, the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor will hold their an- 
nual convention in Springfield. We 
are anticipating organizers for the 
cooks and waiters and the retail clerks 
to be sent by their Internationals to 
assist our central body in organizing 
these crafts. The Building Trades 
Council has opened new headquarters 
and is working in a very cooperative 
manner to protect all the trades. 
Every union has a live business agent 
who is on the job day and night.— 
R. E. WoopMANSEE. 
Waukegan.—All dairy companies 
that are organized are patronized by 
trade union members. Our tannery 
has increased production to a great 
extent. Some departments of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation report 
increased production. Most of our 
industries, however, are only working 
about half time. Our Central Coun- 
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cil has a wage and hour committee.— 
GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis.—Our newspapers in- 
dicate efforts of increased business 
activity. Organizing campaigns are 
under way by upholsterers, teamsters, 
building tradesmen, barbers, retail 
clerks, filling station employees and 
painters. Retail Clerks were a pre- 
viously unorganized field. We have 
a local committee on education. We 
have a grievance committee com- 
posed of all paid business agents and 
this committee is doing very effective 
work.— D. R. BARNELLO. 

Kokomo.—Our principal industries 
are the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Kroger Company, two general 
drug stores, meat markets, Sears Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward Com- 
pany. None of their workers are or- 
ganized. The Continental Steel, 
General Motors, Chrysler, Kingston 
Products, Globe American and many 
other firms are increasing production 
and employing more workers. We 
are planning to organize the furnace 
workers in the different firms into a 
sheet metal workers union.—H. E. 
VINCENT. 

Marion.—Principal industries in 
this community are the Paper Com- 
pany, Foundries, Electric and Glass 
plants, Wire and Cable Companies 
and a Brewery. Employees of some 
of these firms are organized. None 
of the firms are increasing production 
at present. One of our companies re- 
duced wages recently——ALVIN Bar- 
RETT. 

KANSAS 

Coffeyville—The writer has been 
successful in establishing a local union 
of moulders with approximately fifty 


members. A contract has been signed 
with the foundry carrying collective 
bargaining rights, small raise in pay, 
time and half for over time, Sundays 
and holidays and regulations for ap- 
prentices. The employees of this 
foundry are well satisfied with their 
contract. The Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mill has received notice from the 
Labor Board to put the men back to 
work that have been on a strike for 
the past eighteen months, giving them 
their seniority rights and pay for all 
of the time they were off. Business 
is picking up and some of the shops 
are putting back to work men who 
have been laid off for sometime. They 
are attempting the organization of 
workers in the Jensen Jack Foundry 
and Machine Company. Our central 
labor committee on social security 
handles cases for members on refund 
benefits —GrorcE O. McManus. 

Hutchinson —Employees of the 
Atlas Fiber Company and Hutchinson 
Steel and Foundry Company are or- 
ganized, the former being a 100 per 
centunion. We have a wage and hour 
committee to help them enforce the 
new Federal law. Efforts are being 
made to organize the workers in the 
Hutchinson Cider and Vinegar 
Works. Chauffeurs and also organ- 
ized bakery workers obtained a con- 
tract with the Bond Baking Company, 
Betts Baking Company and the Cot- 
tage Baking Company.—JAMES AB- 
BOTT. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington.—The Hamilton Car- 
hartt Company is 100 per cent organ- 
ized. Workers are buying overalls, 
caps, gloves, shoes and other work 
clothing manufactured by this com- 
pany after a concentrated drive on 
behalf of this manufacturer by our 
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Central Labor Union. We have a 
committee on unemployment compen- 
sation constantly in contact with and 
cooperating with M. E. Vaughn, 
Manager of our Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board. The following 
workers have organizing campaigns 
in progress—barbers, laundry work- 
ers, butchers and hotel and restau- 
rant workers and bartenders. We 
hope to unionize the employees of the 
small town theatres. The writer is 
still battling the City and State de- 
partments in an effort to get scales 
recognized, having conference sched- 
uled with the State Highway Depart- 
ment officials. The interest in the out- 
come is state wide.—W. R. BRUCE. 


LOUISIANA 


Bastrop.—Some of the workers in 
the paper and gas industries are organ- 
ized. The Crossette Paper Manu- 
facturing Company is making a $750,- 
000 addition to their paper mill, and 
this is being done by 100 per cent 
union labor. Through our Social Se- 
curity Committee we are assisting 
workers in every way possible. Or- 
ganizing is going on in all industries 
and we are particularly pushing the 
unionization of gas and chemical 
workers.—A. A. JEANE. 

Shreveport.—Our principal com- 
panies in this community are Wool- 
worths, Kresge, Sears Roebuck and 
Company, Montgomery Ward and 
Company and J. C. Penney Company. 
None of the employees are organized. 
Plans are underway for the organiza- 
tion of refrigeration service workers 
and installation men into the machin- 
ists organization. Automobile me- 
chanics are gradually securing union 
shop agreements from the indepen- 
dent garages.— W. H. WINKo. 


MAINE 


Rumford.—The volume of manv- 
factured book paper has steadily in- 
creased in the last four months. An 
organizing campaign is going on 
throughout the State of Maine.— 
Cuas. O. DUNBAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lawrence.—Conditions in the tex- 
tile industries have shown marked im- 
provement. The wage and hour bill 
has helped some of the men employed 
as chauffeurs. Our wage and hour 
committee is instructing workers as 
much as possible in the way that the 
law affects their work. We are now 
helping the textile workers with pros- 
pects of good action—Timortny H. 
O’NEIL. 

South Hadley Falls—The major- 
ity of industries have increased pro- 
duction but no extra workers are being 
hired. All local unions have organ- 
ization drives in progress. The paper- 
makers have a case for arbitration 
before the Massachusetts State Board 
on a question of differential in wages. 
—MicwHaeE J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Benton Harbor.—Companies in 
this community are the Young Pump 
Company, Hayes Corporation, Metal 
Furniture Company, Hat Shops and 
Foundries. Most of these companies 
are not taking on any more workers 
but are hiring their old employees. 
We have a wage and hour committee 
to receive complaints. The Pullman 
Car Manufacturing Company starts 
operating here December 1, 1938.— 
C. H. Curisty. 

Kalamazoo.—The Kalamazoo 
Stove Company employs more union 
men than any other firm in the city. 
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Again We Say-- 
Happy New Year 


ON the threshold of 1939, America’s First 
Railroad extends to railroad men. . . all of 
you who have individually contributed so 
much to the nation’s progress .. . who have 
served so well ; : « our best wishes for a 
New Year filled with happiness, prosperity 
and progress. 


LET US RESOLVE 


that 1939 shall open to each and every 
one of us new doors of opportunity . . . that 
we will do our individual and collective 
best to set a new mark in the welfare of the 


railroad. 


Baltimore « Ohio 
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All business is picking up and this is 
exceptionally true in the Building 
Trades—they can not get enough 
skilled men for jobs, due to our big 
building program. The writer is 
chairman of the wage and hour com- 
mittee of the Trade Council and we 
take care of all cases referred to us. 
We have no complaint to make against 
the unemployment compensation in 
this locality. Benefits are paid at the 
rate of wages prior to lay off. Our 
taxi drivers union is 100 per cent. 
Labor conditions in Michigan will 
have a great future with the incoming 
governor, as we believe union men will 
be given representation on the labor 
board.—GeorGcE HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul Park.—This community is 
not much of a manufacturing center. 
The major portion of our members 
are employed by the State Prison and 
the Highway Department. A wage 
and hour committee was appointed at 
the last meeting of our Central Labor 
Union. We also have a committee 
to take care of the rights of workers 
under unemployment compensation. 
Plans are under way for an open mass 
meeting of all workers. Machinists 
and auto mechanics employed by the 
Highway Department have a new 
agreement, effective January I, 1939, 
which carries a $5.00 per month in- 
crease in pay.—FLoyp A. CARLSON. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—The writer has started 
organizing the employees of the Mis- 
sissippi Power Light Company, com- 
posed of the following workers—bus 
drivers and electricians. A charter 
was installed for the bus drivers and 
we expect a representative of the elec- 


tricians here to take over the linemen. 
We are also planning for the union- 
ization of white collar workers. The 
Building Trades Council is having 
new by-laws approved and the Central 
Labor Council is cooperating with the 
Building Trades Council in an effort 
to eliminate confusion which has ex- 
isted in the past—JAcK W. ADaAms. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—Prospects are bright for 
the organization of hod carriers and 
building laborers. Musicians are still 
organizing and the meat cutters and 
butcher workmen are getting along 
fine. Mining is our principal indus- 
try. We have a committee on wages 
and hours to take care of all griev- 
ances.—ROBERT L. BROUGH. 

Joplin.—Business generally is on an 
upward trend. Mines are opening up 
and many men have returned to work. 
Organizing campaigns are under way 
to unionize additional employees of 
the local newspapers, laundry work- 
ers, bartenders, cooks and waiters. 
Our Central Labor Union has a com- 
mittee on social security. Plans are 
under way for increased courses in 
our public schools on vocational edu- 
cation. The most interesting topic of 
general interest is our truck drivers 
strike that has been in progress about 
three weeks and is about two-thirds 
won.—FLoyp C. WEBB. 

Moberly.—Trucking industries, 
coal mining, dairies and shoe factories 
are our principal industries. All em- 
ployees are organized and workers 
are very loyal in patronizing these con- 
cerns. The mines are putting on a 
few men. We are advising all em- 
ployees to register with the local Mis- 
souri State Employment Service, 
where, if they should become unem- 
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ployed, their claims for unemployment 
compensation will be taken care of. 
Organizing plans are under way 
among miners, teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, bakers, retail clerks, bartenders, 
cooks and waiters and structural iron 
workers. Our recently organized hod 
carriers union is getting along nicely. 
Recognition of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union Local No. 521 of 
Moberly and Union No. 529 of 
Brookfield as the sole and exclusive 
union for collective bargaining in the 
two plants of the Brown Shoe Com- 
pany was announced on November 16. 
These two plants employ 1200 
workers.—R. E. LEE. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Union workers try to 
patronize firms favorable to labor. 
Our state wide truck strike was settled 
November 14.—BritT Pryor. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park.—Several jobs are 
pending for contracts in building line 
and slum clearance housing. Truck 
drivers, brewery drivers, retail clerks 
and other crafts are campaigning to 
organize workers. Prospects are 
good for the truck drivers to secure 
their charter shortly. Waiters are on 
strike at the Shore Grill.—STANLEY 
C. O’Hoppe. 

Camden.—Business has greatly in- 
creased for the Eavenson and Lever- 
ing Company and the writer was able 
to put in a closed shop agreement with 
this firm which contained seventeen 
improvements. We feel the securing 
of this contract was a great fete as this 
firm had never before signed a con- 
tract for its workers. The writer as- 
sisted in organizing a new union of 
government employees and in organ- 


izing oyster openers, and obtaining 
signed agreements for these workers. 
—Orrto W. WEBER. 

Newark.—The writer has been suc- 
cessful in getting a charter for the 
workers of the National Chair Com- 
pany of Rahway. This agreement is 
good for two years and carries with it 
a wage increase. Carpet and linoleum 
shops have been operating at normal 
for the last three months. Work in 
the building industry is fair; in the fac- 
tories very slow. We have a wage 
and hour committee. It is helping en- 
force the federal act. Plans are under 
way to organize the workers of the 
Congoleum Nairn Company of 
Kearny. 

Carpet and linoleum industry is 
busy and some building is going on. 
We are making efforts to organize 
the National Grocery clerks and the 
composite workers of Newark. Up- 
holsters and building trades pro- 
vide a service for their members to 
handle cases on refund benefits under 
the Social Security Act. Vocational 
education courses are increasing in 
our schools. We have a local com- 
mittee on education. Teamsters and 
chaffeurs have signed agreements call- 
ing for wage increases and shorter 
hours.—O. T. Woop. 


NEW YORK 


Auburn.—Principal companies in 
Auburn are the Columbian Rope Com- 
pany with 700 employees, Interna- 
tional Harvester with 500-1500 em- 
ployees, Enna Jettick Shoe Company 
with 800 employees; Sterling Shoe 
Company with 300 employees; Amer- 
ican Locomotive Works with 300 to 
700 employees; Henry and Ailen 
Foundry with 100 employees; Procino 
and Rossi Macaroni Factory with 
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about 80 employees and the Woodruff 
Company with about 50 to go em- 
ployees. The International Harves- 
ter and Columbian Rope Companies 
are increasing production. Efforts 
are being made and prospects are 
good for the revival of a Central 
Labor Union in Auburn. The writer 
has a social security representative 
from Albany working with him in 
planning meetings to advise workers 
of their rights under the Social Secur- 
ity Act. Our Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council has eight affili- 
ated unions at the present time.— 
THOMAS EDGAR. 

Binghamton.—The dam for flood 
control being built at Whitney Point 
is a 100 per cent union job. About 
three hundred men are employed and 
a new school house, county jail, water 
works and a bridge are soon going to 
be built. There is a big campaign to 
organize the workers of the Endicott 
Johnson Shoe Company and this com- 
pany has started a vigorous anti- 
union drive. Building trades are 
very active, musicians are putting on 
a drive with very good success, sign- 
ing up the Arlington Hotel, Hodges 
Restaurant and Radio Station N.B.F. 
—Erwin E. Cross. 

Massena.—The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America is about 60 per cent 
organized. Approximately 25 per 
cent of the employees of the Mica 
Company are unorganized. We have 
a committee to take care of cases 
where benefits have been denied under 
the unemployment compensation act. 
The unemployment office here cooper- 
ates with organized labor in every way 
possible even to seeing that the pre- 
vailing rates of wages are paid to 
union men on PWA projects. Em- 
ployees of the Sheridan Iron Works 


of Champlain have been organized. 
A closed shop agreement was negoti- 
ated, carrying vacations with pay, time 
and one-half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. This 
agreement covers approximately one 
hundred twenty workers.—FRANK R. 
MEYERS. 

Olean.—Oil refineries, cutlery 
workers, machine shops, etc., are our 
principal industries and some of the 
workers in these crafts are organized. 
—Wo. RAUSCHERT. 

Norfolk.—All of the workers in 
the paper companies in this vicinity 
are 100 per cent organized and have 
maintained this organization since 
1919. While we have no central labor 
union we have a committee composed 
of a member from each local union 
which committee goes in a body to the 
management with any grievances. If 
a satisfactory settlement can not be 
reached we then take it up with our 
international officers. St. Regis Paper 
Company asked for a 10 per cent re- 
duction in wages as well as reduction 
of four hours a week. This was re- 
jected by the workers and a meeting 
has been set to further take up this 
matter.—JAy M. CLARKE. 

Utica.—The following industries 
are increasing production and employ- 
ing more workers—trucking, liquor, 
taxi, radiator, building trades, whole- 
sale grocery and wholesale meat pack- 
ing industries. Our Truck Drivers 
Union has a membership of fourteen 
hundred members and this union has 
a committee on wage and hours to 
look after the rights of its workers 
under the federal act. Campaigns are 
on to organize hotel and restaurant 
workers, retail clerks, truck drivers 
in the building trades industry, and 
meat cutters. Amalgamated Meat 
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Cutters and Butcher Workmen Local 
No. 13, signed a contract with the 
Central Market in this city and this 
is the first contract of this kind to be 
signed in twenty years. Bartenders 
Local No. 120 renewed all its con- 
tracts and in addition signed six new 
ones in which wage increases were 
granted. Truck drivers report that 
the following industries and com- 
panies organized with no non-union 
companies doing business—freight, 
wholesale meat packers, taxi, ware- 
house, wholesale grocers, moving, 
scrap iron, over the road milk trans- 
portation, liquor, over the road beer 
haulers, all docks and freight houses, 
newspaper, drivers, etc.—R. F. DE 
PERNO. 


OHIO 


Akron.—There has been a notice- 
able trend of workers returning to pri- 
vate industry especially in the rubber 
shops, due to increased production and 
the wage and hour law. Organizing 
campaigns are in progress to unionize 
the workers of the Western Union and 
Strip Coal Mines. This is the first 
attempt to organize these workers. 
The local committee on social security 
of our Central Labor Union handles 
all cases for members on refund bene- 
fits. The strike of Local No. 561 of 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers resulted in increased hourly 
rates—Harry D. JONEs. 

Canton.—After a two hour strike 


at the Garaux Brothers Strip Coal: 


Mines in various parts of Canton, a 
contract was entered into between the 
Operating Engineers and the Com- 
pany. Union truck drivers had co- 
operated by not hauling coal from the 
mines under the mandate of no busi- 
ness from Tom Oakes, President of 


the Stark Tri-County Building Trades 
Council. Asa result of this contract, 
wages were increased 25 cents per 
hour for engineers, 15 cents per hour 
for greasers and 10 cents per hour for 
common laborers. Ninety-five per 
cent of the miners in Strip Mines in 
this territory are affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Plans are under way to organize mu- 
nicipal employees and one charter has 
already been installed. Federal Local 
Unions No. 18605 and No. 18651 
have signed contracts with their em- 
ployers for a period of one year.— 
Henry E. Martin. 
Springfield.—The Trades and 
Labor Assembly maintained its non- 
partisan policy in the November elec- 
tion for local, state and Federal polit- 
ical candidates. It vigorously opposed 
a state constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for appointment of judges. 
The amendment was overwhelmingly 
defeated in the county and the state. 
A two-mill public school levy, en- 
dorsed by the assembly, was adopted 
by a large majority. The assembly 
has named a Social Security Commit- 
tee to aid in enforcing the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law. It will hold an 
open meeting to acquaint wage earn- 
ers of their rights under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law. Following 
three injunctions issued in the local 
Common Pleas Court prohibiting 
unions from bannering and picketing 
concerns declared unfair. The As- 
sembly will assist the Motion Picture 
Operators’ Union in fighting issuance 
of injunctions of this character in 
labor disputes. In metal trades in- 
dustries there continues an upswing in 
employment. The same is true in the 
printing industry. In the building 
trades work is slowing down. Effort 
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to get a Federal slum clearance proj- 
ect under way continues. Recently 
the city was granted a PWA grant of 
several hundred thousand dollars to 
build a new water works system. Or- 
ganizing work is being carried on in a 
general way in building, metal print- 
ing and miscellaneous trades. Special 
effort is being made to organize book- 
binders. Progress is being made.— 


C. W. Rick. 


OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—Retail stores, laundry, 
cleaning and pressing plants report in- 
creased business—building is slowing 
up. Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize filling station attendants, mill 
drivers, retail clerks, laundry workers, 
cleaners and pressers and an attempt 
will be made to organize the moving 
picture operators.—J. T. KENNEDY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.—We have a very ac- 
tive committee on wages and hours 
looking after any violations of the fed- 
eral act. When workers are denied 
benefits under unemployment compen- 
sation, we contact the right state of- 
ficials and our efforts have proved 
very successful. We are organizing 
the maintenance of way workers on 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroads. 
Public speaking classes have been 
formed for our workers in the build- 
ing and printing trades. All workers 
are invited to participate in this edu- 
cational program.—C. Omar Fircu. 

York.—The wall paper mill is 
working full time on a forty hour 
weekly schedule. The writer is help- 
ing to organize the employees of the 
American Store and also assisting the 
bartenders build up their local. We 
are concentrating on organizing the 


workers of those firms receiving gov- 
ernment contracts. One of these 
plants, in an effort to combat this mat- 
ter, have granted their employees a 
bonus.—CHARLEs H. ZoRBAUGH. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—General business con- 
ditions are still improving although 
the hurricane of September 21 was 
somewhat of a temporary setback. 
Our central labor union committee, 
that handles unemployment compen- 
sation, will also take care of violations 
brought to their attention under the 
wage and hour act. All local unions 
have been instructed to watch for and 
report any violations. We are still 
working on the organization of auto 
mechanics. Mass meetings are being 
held twice a month and to date we 
have about one hundred applications 
signed. A large textile union has 
returned to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.—E Lwin S. PAINE. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—The Watertown 
Milling Company, Watertown Sash 
and Door Company, Nash Finch and 
Park and Grant Grocery Companies, 
Blue Valley Creamery and Peter Fox 
and Sons are our largest employers. 
The Western Transportation Com- 
pany, Swift and Company are entirely 
organized and cooperate with their 
unions for better conditions, wages 
and business. These two firms enjoy 
the support of organized labor. Em- 
ployees of the Dakota Warehouse 
Company, Herb Skinner Transfer and 
Storage Company and the Public 
Opinion Publishing Company have 
been organized and negotiations are 
under way for better conditions in 
business. Swift and Company and the 
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Western Transportation Company 
are employing more workers. We are 
working with the unemployment com- 
pensation commission on an educa- 
tional campaign and lectures in prin- 
cipal cities and using pamphlets and 
data on the rights of workers under 
the unemployment compensation act. 
Carpenters and drivers are putting on 
a drive to increase membership and 
through the Central Labor Union are 
helping to organize journeymen bar- 
bers and bakers.—Roy PHILLIPs. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—The leading employers 
in this community are the Five Point 
Lumber Company, City Lumber Com- 
pany, Central Lumber Company, 
Yandell and Conges Lumber Com- 
pany and Jackson Lumber Company. 
All of these firms employ union men 
and the majority of all workers pa- 
tronize them. The Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation employs all union men. 
Plans are under way for the formation 
of a Building Trades Council and 
butchers and retail clerks are com- 
templating organization campaigns. 
—W. J. CAMPBELL. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City—The following 


trades are organized—building 
trades, meat cutters and food han- 
dlers, and traction workers. Organ- 
ization of the Power Company em- 
ployees is being steadily completed. 
The bakery industries are organized. 
Organized workers generally patron- 
ize the above. With the exception of 
the building trades there is no in- 
creased business activity in Salt Lake 
City and vicinity. The Salt Lake Fed- 
eration of Labor has a committee on 
wages and hours which will help en- 


force the Federal act by educating the 
workers as to their rights under this 
act and encouraging the submission of 
violations to the committee. Our local 
labor unions have educated all busi- 
ness agents in the rights under the un- 
employment compensation act and 
they in turn have endeavored to keep 
the rank and file advised. Flour mill 
and elevator workers are organizing. 
We are continuing the drive on state 
employees and in the near future ex- 
pect to start on county employees. 
The largest development of general 
interest in this locality is the growing 
interest on the part of unorganized 
to become organized, together with 
the realization that labor laws are in- 
effective without a strong labor move- 
ment to require enforcement.—PAuL 
M. PETERSON. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett—Employees of the fol- 
lowing companies are organized and 
purchase products in these firms 
wherever possible—Everett Pulp and 
Paper Company, Soundview Pulp 
Company, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Robinson Manufacturing 
Company and the Walton Keneer 
Company. Conditions in the pulp in- 
dustry are bad because of the large 
amount of pulp being imported and 
we are requesting our Senators and 
Congressmen to try to limit the im- 
portation of pulp. The writer is 
chairman of the Central Labor 
Union’s committee on wages and 
hours. When our unemployment com- 
pensation begins in 1939, our Central 
Labor Union committee stands ready 
to help. Lumber and sawmill work- 
ers are reorganizing the employees of 
the mills that went CIO a year ago. 
The Everett labor movement set up 
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a local committee to help to defeat 
Initiative No. 130 and this committee 
did good work, both in getting mem- 
bers of organized labor to register 
and then getting them to vote.—H. G. 
WALTER. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—Employes of the Seyler 
and Georgia Lumber Companies are 
organized. The shirt factories in 
Bluefield and Princeton have shut 
down, using as an excuse the wage and 
hour law. Due to increased tonage 
of coal the railroads have taken on 
more workers, most of them being 
those laid off in slack time. PWA 
projects have also given employment. 
Complications are rare in unemploy- 
ment compensation. The Progressive 
Mine Workers report progress with 
the United States Steel at Gary, West 
Virginia. Barbers who formerly went 
CIO are returning to the Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union.—E. L. 
DouGLass. 

Charleston.—The organizing of 
laundry workers is vigorously pushed. 
The Du Pont Company and the Car- 
bon and Carbide Company are tak- 
ing on more workers. There has 
been a general increase in the build- 
ing and construction industries. The 
Central Labor Union and the Build- 
ing Trades Council are very actively 
organizing. All business agents and 
officers of the State Federation are 
ready and do give information and 
help to workers who appeal to them 
when denied benefits under unemploy- 
ment compensation. A large number 
have been helped. New contracts 
have been made, carrying better work- 
ing conditions and higher wages. The 
West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor is planning new legislation to 
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present to the legislature when it con- 
venes in January.—T Hos. CAIRNS. 
Huntington.—Employees of the 
trucking companies have been organ- 
ized under the banner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Owens 
Illinois Glass Company and the truck- 
ing industries report increased busi- 
ness and are hiring more men. Union 
men have been placed in most cases. 
Each union has a representative in the 
field trying to organize the workers 
of their craft. The writer has been 
successful in signing one taxi com- 
pany, 100 per cent. Application has 
been made for their charter. Efforts 
are being made to organize the em- 
ployees of the Mattress Manufactur- 
ing Company. A flood wall is being 
erected which will give work to a large 
number of men. Another item of 
general interest is a low rent housing 
program which will also give work to 
several hundred men and a committee 
is acting to get union workers to do 
this work.—GrorGe H. Wooten. 
Welch.—Coal companies, laun- 
dries, furniture stores, and the 
Murphy Bus Company are among 
our principal industries. In the ma- 
jority of cases their employees are 
organized. Conditions in the coal in- 
dustries have improved and most of 
the mines are working five days a 
week. The Carter Coal Company 
has taken on 400 men, the United 
States Coal and Coke—soo men and 
the Koppers Mine—300 men. Build- 
ing and PWA projects have given 
work to s00 men. Our Central Labor 
Union has a committee working and 
giving advice on compensation and 
the wage and hour act. We are en- 
deavoring to get evidence of the vio- 
lations by affidavit which we then 
report directly to the American Fed- 
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2. FIRE-CHIEF. At its price you can’t get a better 

gasoline for your car! And—when you stop 
at our stations for Fire-Chief you get three 
extra and mighty important services free... 


oe CIRCLE SERVICE. In one quick trip around 

your car we give it a complete, 10 point 
check-up. That’s our contribution to your 
greater comfort, economy and safety, every 
time you drive in. 


3. REGISTERED REST ROOMS. We Texaco 

Dealers are pledging you spic-and-span 
rest rooms, from coast-to-coast. Their cleanli- 
ness is guarded by our fleet of inspection cars 
—the “White Patrol.” Look for the green-and- 
white Registered Rest Room sign at the curb. 


COURTESY —from the Gentlemen who serve 

you. Courteous service is important to 
you...and to us. We're careful to see that 
you get the utmost in value plus the utmost in 
cheerful helpfulness. 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


Published in behalf of more than 45,000 indepen- 
dent Texaco Dealers by The Texas Company... 
sponsors of TheTexaco Star Theatre—Every Wed- 
nesday Night— Columbia Network— 9:00 E. S.T., 
&00 C. S. T., 7:00 M. S. T., 6:00 P. S. T. 
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eration of Labor. Progressive Mine 
Workers are actively organizing and 
public sentiment is increasing in favor 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Our main objectives are to organize 
the miners under the Progressive 
Miners Union and to place PWA 
workers in the craft to which they be- 
long. —HucGu Butter. 
Welch.—During November the 
bricklayers and stone masons gained 
seven members, painters, five, carpen- 
ters, one. In the building and con- 
struction industries and on PWA 
projects, about 500 men have been 
placed at work.—A. RODRIGUEZ. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville—A local union of fire- 
fighters has been organized. General 
increase in employment has resulted 
due to increased production by the 
General Motors Corporation and this 
corporation is operating at full speed. 
Parker Pen Company has found it 
necessary to work Saturday mornings 
for the past several weeks, which is 
four hours over their normal schedule. 
Retail merchants report a slight pick- 
up in business) WPA officials are 
carefully scrutinizing the records of 


all workers in an effort to eliminate 
as many as possible due to shortage of 
funds. No new enrollments are being 
accepted. Structural steel work on 
the new post office building has begun. 
Competitive bids on the work of 
building two new grade schools are to 
be opened shortly. Home construc- 
tion is at a standstill. The banks re- 
fuse to cooperate in making loans 
under the FHA mortgage plan. They 
are offering less under the 90 per cent 
amendment than they did under the 
former 80 per cent plan. Workers 
education classes began November 1, 
with Miss Olga Kelly as chairman of 
the committee. The first of the series 
of mass meetings and American Fed- 
eration of Labor rallies has been held 
for the purpose of educating and co- 
ordinating the local labor movement. 
Other meetings will follow this one. 
Woolen mills are installing more auto- 
matic looms and this reduces their em- 
ployment force. The writer is trying 
to organize the moving picture ma- 
chine operators in Lake Geneva, Dela- 
van, Harvard, Elkhorn and Burling- 
ton, with headquarters to be in Lake 
Geneva as there is a Central Labor 
Union there.—Car E. Bunce. 
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*“ RISE to support the report of the committee and also to 
acquaint the delegates of the convention with some of the 
unfair existing working conditions now within the rural delivery 
service. Under the present law rural letter carriers are paid 
according to the number of miles they serve, whereas hours of 
duty are no object. 

“In 1926 there were approximately 45,000 rural routes in this 
country. In 1933 that force had been reduced to 42,000 rural 
routes. Up to this time the reduction has been brought down to 
a total of 32,000 rural routes, and the fact of the matter is that 
these 32,000 rural routes still in existence serve approximately 
116,000 more miles than the 42,000 rural routes did and several 
thousand more rural patrons. 

“Because of these conditions a large number of rural mail 
carriers are compelled to work from ten to twelve hours per day 
six days per week. One group of rural mail carriers have been 
able to serve a route of sixty miles within eight hours, and another 
group will be compelled to serve a 60-mile route requiring 12 
hours per day, both receiving the same amount of basic salary.” 


Statement of Frank Meyer representing the National Federation of 
Rural Letter Carriers in the Houston Convention 


R. F. D. 
Etching by LYMAN BYSBE 








